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CHAPTER XXX. 


MEXICAN GUERRILLEROS. 





The maneuvre had occupied only a few se- 
conds of time, and the horsemen were yet dis- 
tant. They had thrown themselves into a forma- 
tion, and were riding “ by twos !”’ 

This movement took us by surprise. The tac- 
tics were not Indian: Comanches never march 

double file. The horsemen could not be In- 

s. Who, then? 

A sudden hope crossed my mind, that it might 
| party of my 
ly twos”? was 
1 h. But 

ennons at once dissipated the hope: 
mot a lance in the American army. 
not be “ rangers.’’ 
aches on the war-trail would have been 
med with the lance, but clearly they were nat 
omanches. 

« Wagh!”? exclaimed Rube, after eyeing them 
intently. <* Ef thur Injuns, I’m a niggur! Ef 
hur Injuns, they’ve got beards an sombrayras, an 
het ain’t Injun sign nohow. No,”’ he added, 

ing his voice, “ thur a gang °” yellur-bellied 

exikins, thet’s what they ur.’’ 

All three of us had arrived simultaneously at 
me same conviction. 


own people, out in search of me. 
our favorite and habitual order 
: no; the long lances and stream- 


there 


They 


The horsemen were Mexi- 
It was no great source of rejoicing to know 
is; and the knowledge produced no change in 

défensive attitude. We well knew that a 
nd of Mexicans, armed as these were, could 
t be other than a hostile party, and bitter too 
their hostility. 


ting violently ; 


For several weeks past, the | 


ile guerre had been waged with dire vengeance. | 
neutral ground had been the scene of repri- | 


#, and terrible retaliations. On one side, wa- 
trains had been attacked and captured, harm- 


s. I saw one with his arms cut off by the 

his heart taken out, and thrust be- 
téeth! He was dead; but another 

¢ @ still lived, with the cross deeply 
Sesemis feet, and the palms of his hands—a 

orrid spectacle to look upon! 

On the other side, ranchos were ransacked and 


¥rJe 


i 


on his breast, upon his brow, on the 


| too ner 


ined, villages given to the flames, and men on | 


suspicion shot down upon the spot, or hang- 
i upon the nearest tree ! 


p war assumed ; and under these circumstances, | 


» knew that the approaching horsemen were our 
eadly foes. 


/nion, had fixed my nerves fully. 


Beyond a doubt, it was either a sconting- party | 
f Mexican lancers, a guerilla, or a band of rob- | 


- During the war, the two last were nearly 


onymous, and the first not unfrequently par- | 


k of the character of both. 


One thing that puzzled us—what could any of | 


p three be doing in that quarter? The neutral 
ound—the scene of guerrilla operations—lay 


n the two armies; and we were now far | 
pte from it; in fact, altogether away from the | 


Htlements. 
illeros, or robbers, out upon the plains? 


What could have brought lancers, | 


was no game in that quarter for any of these | 


try—ncither an American force to be attacked, 
a traveller to be plundered ! 
} the out-picket in this direction, and it was 
ten miles off. The only thing likely to be 


hes, and we knew the Mexicans well enough 
be convinced that, whether soldiers or free- 

ors, they were nof in search of that. 
h reflections, made in double-quick time, 
to us as we scanned the advancing 


“ 


U . 


My own troop | 





, Eprrons axp Proprierors. 





enemy to deal with. By 
approaching us from that 
direction, they would 
advan- 
be 


spoiled by the sun—now 


have a decided 


tage: our aim would 


low down upon the hori- 
zon, and gleaming right 
inoureyes. My compa- 
nions were wroth at the 
trick that had been thus 
played so adroitly; 
though we could not 
have hindered it even if 
forewarned. 

We were allowed but 
little time to reflect upon 
the matter; 
the 
horsemen that they were 
preparing to 
One who apperred to be 


we saw by 


movements of the 
charge.— 


the leader, mounted upon 
a larger horse than any 
of the rest, was address- 
ingthem. He rode along 
the line speaking in a 
loud tone, and gesticula- 
he 
vi 
which we could plainly 


was 
answered with ras, 
hear. Every moment, 
looked to see them 
gallop forward. 


we 


We knew there was no 
alternative but fight or 


surrender, though not one of us entertained an 


idea of the latter; for myself, I should as soon] fellur! ee’ll jest pick off that 


have thought of turning my pistol to my own 
head. My tattered 
easily reveal my character to the enemy ; and, if 


uniform, as it was, would 


captured, I knew I should be hung, or perhaps, 


in the absence of trees, shot down upon the spot. | 


My comrades had reasons for knowing that their 


L 
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for No. 2 on the gray mustang. An, young 
nigger on the 
I know yur wild-cat to the bone, but 
keep yureye skinned and yur narves steady, d’ 


yur hear ?”’ 


roan. 


‘© Yes, yes!’’ I hurriedly answered, though at 
the time steadiness of nerves was easier promised 


than practised. My heart was heaving in quick 


shrift would be equally short; neither thought | pulsations at the near prospect of the terrible 


for a moment of tamely yielding. 


the troop; “twelve agin three o’ us. 


boyee? Durn the odds! let ’em kum on!’’ 

“‘ Ay,’’ responded Garey, without the slightest 
show of excitement, “ they’d better not come 
I see 
saddle that I’ll empy the minnit they pass yon 
weed.” And the speaker indicated a bunch of 


*ithout tellin thar bisness. one 


| the ar/emisia plant that grew some two hundred 
Such a character had | 


paces off in the direction of the horsemen. 

The reckless talk of the old trapper, with the 
contrasted cool bearing of his younger compa- 
At the first 
sight of so many adversaries, I was not without 
some misgivings—in fact, I felt fear. Such odds 


| against us—four to one—was fair cause for ap- 


prehension. But it was not my first fight against 


| large odds, both Indian and Mexican; and on 


that account, I regarded it the less seriously. 
Notwithstanding the superiority of our enemy 
in numbers, I knew we were not so unequal. 
Unless shot down by the first volley of their car- 
bines and escopettes, each of our three rifles was 


sure of its man. i had confidence in my own 


| weapon, and a still more perfect reliance on those 


of my comrades. They were men that never missed 
—men who never fired a random 
drew trigger till their aim was sure. 


shot—never 
I felt cer- 
tain, therefore, that should the horsemen charge 


| upon us, only nine of the twelve would ever 
with near the mesa was a war-party of Co- | 


come within pistol-shot, and for that distance we 
were all prepared. I carried in my belt a six- 
chambered revolver, one of Colt’s best; Garey 


| had another—a present I had made him many 


years before—and Rube was armed with a pair 


_of stout single barrels, like enough to do good 


‘Up to this moment, they had ridden directly | 
ds us, and were now nearly in a line between | 


nd the mesa. On getting within about halfa 


pof our position, they turned sharply toward | 


west, and rode as if to make round to our 
! This manceuvre of course placed us upon 
ir flank; and now, outlined against the sky, 
scould distinctly trace their forms and note 
habiliments and armor. 
d-brimmed sombreros, with jacket, sash, and 


Nearly all wore 


Izoneros. They carried lances, lazoes, and car- 
or escopelies. 
macheles—the universal weapon of the Mexi- 
ranchero. They could not be drilled troops. 
ir costumes, as well as a certain irregularity in 


We could distinguish sabres 


uo Ss 
bir & mareover, were borne in all sorts of 
Mouched, some resting in the stirrup 

+ % : 
d held correctly, while others were carried over 
shoulder like a firelock ! 


| peared to hesitate about charging. 


forbade this supposition.— | 


No, they could not 


‘a troop of regulars. They were either guerri- | 


or true salfeadores. 
After riding nearly a half-circle round—still 
bping at the sume distance—the troup suddenly 
de front towards us, and halted. 

e had been puzzled by their going round ; 
could not divine their object in so doing. It 
ald not be to cut off our retreat. 
the back direction was miles off. 

enough, we should certainly have retreated 


Had it been 


it long before ; 
at. Rube and his old mare would have been 
ertaken by our well-mounted enemics, long ere 
coukd have gained the woods ; 


} 
therefore did not think of making the at- | 


A late movement, had been left open to us. 
but a half-mile off, and perhaps, by making 
h, we might bave reached it; but not a tre 
near it—cxcept those on its summit—and its 
Ky wall apparently offered no alvantage to us, 
more than the open plain. The enemy seem 
fo be aware of this, else they would n 


lear 


t have 
Men round, and thus left the way c 
Patil the moment of their halt, therefore 
ned ignorant of their motive in moving to 
ear; then it was explained. Their object 
evident to all of us: they had halted between 
the sun! 
a cunning manwuvre, worthy of a war- 


, we 


~ 


of Indians, and told us we had no common | 


formed square to receive the charge! 


service. 

« Seventeen shots! wi* our bowies to fall back 
upon !”’ cried Garey triumphantly, as we finished 
a hasty survey of our arms. 

As yet the enemy did not advance; notwith- 
standing their riras and ejaculations, they ap- 
Their leader, 
and another—a lieutenant, perhaps—were still 
seen riding along their line, as if animating them 
by further speech, and giving them orders how 
to act. 

Meanwhile, we had had 
You may 

We had 


There were 


not been idle; we 
smile, but such was in reality the case. 
formed square—with our horses! 
four of them, for the wild horse counted one. 
Garey, who rode like a Comanche, had broken 
him at our last camp, and he was now perfectly 
The shake of a 


docile as a lamb. 


tractable. lazo rendered him 
The four were tied head to head, and croup to 


croup, and each formed one side of the square. 


| They could not have broken it even under a 
| charge of cavalry; bridles must be untied or cut, 


The timber | 


but we knew it was too dis- | 


we knew this, | 


On the other side was the mesa, which, | 


and lazoes set loose, before that Jormaton could 
be destroyed ! 

Within stood we, fronting our foes—the large 
horse of Garey forming our barricadw—ou 
and feet alone visible to the enemy. 

Thus did we await the onset. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE PARLEY. 


‘ed that 


guerrilla chief had finished his oration, and that 


Another chorus of riras the 


announ 
the attack was about to be made. We saw him, 
with one or two others, advance in front of the 
line, and head towards us, evidently intending to 
lead the charge. 

= Now,”’ 


muttered Rube, in a sharp, quick 


tone, * gurs ready, boys! no waste shots, d’yur 

Sec! by the 
jumpin Geehosophat, thur a gwine to ride right 
Let ’em kum on, and be Thur’s 


one o’ ’em won't git this fur—I mout say two—I 


hear? Lead counts hyur—s do. 


down! 
mout say three, i’deed. 


Billee : 


«ee ll shoot fust; 


Durn the glint o° thet 
sun! he continued, addressing Garey, 
yur gun's furrest carry. Plug 


This child’s 


the big un on the clay-bank hoss. 


| drama about to be enacted. 

«* No!”’ emphatically pronounced Rube, « this 
| child don’t guv in, till he’s rubbed out, Ae don’t! 
pss teamsters murdered, or mutilated, whilst still | Tarnation odds, too !’’ he added, looking toward 
Durn | 
the odds! I’ve got clur o’ wuss scrapes than ’t | 
looks yit, and so’ve you, Bill Garey—hain’t we, | 


At this moment the * Forward”’ fell upon our 
ears, and with the wild notes of the bugle came 
the words: 

“ Andela! anda! Dios y Guadaiupe !”’ 

In an instant the troop was in motion, and 
pressed forward, galloping to the charge. 

They had not made many stretches before 
their line became broken, several of the swift- 
est or most courageous forging ahead of the 
others. 

« The 
same sharp tone—* the three fo’most? Thet’ll 
fotch ’em up wi’ a roun turn, or this child’s mis- 
taken! Now, boyees! mind yur eyes! 
Stea-dy—stea-d-y—”’ 

All at once, Rube’s muttered cautions, slowly 
drawled out, were changed to an exclamation 
that betokened surprise, followed by a long, low 
whistle of the same import! The 
clear. The guertilleros had got within three 
hundred yards of us, still going et a gallop, but 
we could perceive that their pace slackened as 
they advanced ; already it was more of an amble, 
than the forward dash of an earnest charge. 
wis evident they had no stomach for the business 
—now that they were near enough to see the 
shining barrels and black hollow tubes of our 
levelled rifles. 


three fo'most!”’ 


Steady : 


cause Was 


Garey was waiting till the foremost should pass 
the artemisia-bush ; for by that he had long since 
calculated the point-blank range of his rifle. An- 
other moment, and its crack would have been 


heard; but the horseman, as if warned by in- | 


stinct, seemed to divine the exact limit of dan- 
ger. Before reaching the bush, his heart failed 
him, and in a wavering, irresolute manner, he 
drew bridle halted! The others, nothing 
his example, until 


and 
loath, followed the 
troop had pulled up within less than three hun- 
dred yards of the muzzles of our guns! 

« Cowed, by ——!”’ shouted Rube, with a de- 
risive laugh. ‘ Hulloo!’’ continued he, raising 
his voice still louder, snd addressing the halted 
line; ** what do ee want, anyhow ?”’ 


cried Rube, in the. 


It. 


whole | 


| rey could easily get back before any attack could 
be made upon him, and Kube and I should still 
be ready to protect him with our pieces. If 
they meditated treachery, we could not perceive 
the advantage they were to gain from the pro- 
ceeding. 

The “ parley,’ therefore, was accepted, and 
_ the conditions arranged with due caution on our 
part. The horsemen—with the exception of the 
leader and his lieutenant—were to ride back to 
— distance of half-a-mile; the, leader was to 
| Temain where he was; and half-way between 
| him and us, Garey and the lieutenant were to 
| mect, both of them 6n foot and unarmed. 
| Atan order from their chief, the guerrilleros 
fell back. The lieutenant dismounted, laid his 
ee along the ground, unbuckled his sabre, 





drew the pistols from his belt, and placing them 
beside the lance, advanced towards the appoint 
ed spot. 

Garey had likewise disarmed himself; and 
leaving his weapons in charge of Rube and my- 
self, stepped forth to meet the Mexican. In an- 
other minute, the two stood face to face, and the 
parley began. 

It was of short duration, The speaking, which 
appeared to be principally done by the Mexican, 
was carried on ina lew tone; and Rube and I 
saw that he pointed frequently in our direction, 
as if wo were the subject of his discourse. We 
observed that his harangue was suddenly inter. 
rupted by Garey, who, turning round at the same 
instant, cried out to us in English: 

* Hillow, Rube! what do yer think the skunk 
wants ?”’ 

‘¢ How shed I know ?”’ replied Rube. 
do ’e want ?’’ 


«< What 


‘© Why, he wants’’—Garey’s voice rose louder 
with indignation—« he wants us to give up the 
ranger-captam ; an sez, if we do, you an me can 
go free! Ha, ha, ha!’’ and the young trapper 
ended his announcement with a scornful laugh. 

Simultaneous with Garey's laugh, I could 
hear Rube utter a low whistle, and the words, 
‘** thet’s how the stick floats ;’? and then raising 
hia voice, he called out: 

‘© An what answer hev you gin him, Billee ?”’ 

‘7 hain’t answered him yet,’’ was the prompt 
reply, ** but hyar’s the answer!”’ 

I saw Garey’s arm raised, with his huge fist 
clenched; I saw it descend like a trip-hammer 
upon the face of the Mexican, who, with the blow, 
fell heavily to the earth ! 


Whether Rube’s comical interrogatory was un- 


derstood or not, it elicited a reply : 

‘+ dmigos! somos amigos !’’ (We are friends!) 
shouted back the leader of the band. 

‘Friends, be durned !’’ exclaimed the trapper, 
who Knew enough of Spanish to understand the 
signification of amigos. ‘ Nice friends you!— 
Wagh! D’ yur think to bamfoozle us thet away? 


Keep yur distance now!"’ continued he, raising 


his rifle in a thrvatening manner, as a movement | 


was pereeptible among the horsemen. Keep 
yur distance, or, by the tarnal airthquake! I'll 
plug the fust of ye thet rides within reach. Durn 
sich friends as you!’ 

The leader now conversed in a low tone with 
his lieutenant. 
been devised between them—and after awhile 
the former again addressed us; speaking as be- 
fore in Spanish. 

‘We are friends !** said he; 


* We mean you 


no harm. To prove it, I will order my men to 
fall back upon the prairie, while my lieutenant, 
unarmed, will meet one of you on the neutral 
ground. 
that ?”* 

“And why such an arrangement ?”’ inquired 
« We want 
nothing of you. What do you want from us, with 
all this durn’d fuss ?”’ 

a | replied the 
Mexican; “and you, sir, in particular. I have 


something to say to youl den’t wish others to 


Surely, you can have no objection to 
Garey, who spoke Spanish fluently. 
have 


business with you,’’ 


hear.’’ 


As he said.this, the speaker turned bis head, | 


and nodded significantly towards his own follow- 


ing. 


He was candid with them at least. 
This unexpected dialogue tock all three of us 
What could the man want with 


The latter knew nothing of him—had 


by surprise. 
Garey ? 
never, as he declared, ‘sot eyes on the niggur 
before ;”’ 
sun in his face, and the Mexican’s sombrero 
slouched as it was—Garey might be mistaken. It 
might be some one whom he had met, though he 
could not recall him to mind. 


After a short consultation, we agreed that Ga- 


rey should accept the proporal. No evil could 


result from it—none that we could think of. Ga- 





EAE ELE ELLER SEED, 


Some new design seemed to have | 


although at such a distance—with the 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


A DEAD SHOT. 


| 


The unexpected closing of the conference eli- 
cited an angry shout from the Mexican horsemen ; 
and, without waiting for orders, they galloped 
up to their chief. Halting at long-range, they 
fired their carbines and escopettes; but their 
| bullets cut the grass far in front of us, and one or 

two that hurtled past, were wide of the mark. 

The lieutenant, who had been only stunned, 
| soon recovered his legs, but not his temper. His 
wrath overbalanced his prudence, else the mo- 
ment he found his feet, he would have made the 
best of his way to his horse and comrades. In- 
| stead of doing so, he turned full front towards us, 
_ raised his arm in the air, shook his clenched hand 
ina menacing manner, accompanying the actidn 
with atorrent of deflant speech. Of what he 
said, we understood but the concluding phrase, 
and that was the bitter and blasphemeus carrajo! 
that hissed through his teeth with the energetic 
aspiration of rage and revenge. 

That oath was the last word he ever uttered ; 
his parting breath scarcely carried it from his 
lips, ere he ceased to live. I heard the fierce 
word, and almost simultaneously, the crack of a 
rifle, fired close to my ear. I saw the dust puff 
out from the embroidered spencer of the Mexi- 
can, and directly over his heart ; I saw his hand 
pass rapidly to the spot, and the next moment he 
fell forward upon his face! 

Without a groan, without a struggle, he lay as 
| he had fallen, spread, dead, and motionless upon 
the prairie! 

** Thur, durn yur carako!” cried a voice at my 
shoulder; «ee won't bid for me agin ee skunk— 
thet ee won't!’ 

I needed no explanation, though I turned in- 
voluntarily to the speaker. 
Rube. His rifle was smoking at the muzzle, and 
he was proceeding to reload it. 

«« Wa-hoo—woop !”’ continued he, uttering his 
wild war-cry; ‘thet shortens thur count, I 
reck’n. Another nick for Farguts! Gi’ me her 
fora gun. Wagh! a long pull it wur fore the ole 


| 


j 


i 
i 


Of course, it was | 
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weepun! an the glint in 
my eyes, too! The nig- 
gur riled me, or I wuldn’t 
a risked it. 
hosses, boys !’’ 
tinued in a more earnest 
tone ; “don't fire till I'm 
loaded——for yur lives, 
don’t!”’ 

“All right, 


of his horse, had re- 
entered the square, and 
once more handled his 
rifle. 


eee 


wait for ye! 


Somewhat to our sur- | 


prise, Rube was allowed 


ample time to reload, and 


our three 


Hold yur | 


; 
he con- | 


Rube!” | 
cried Garey, who hastily | 
passing under the belly 


«All right, old | 
boy! Ne’er a fear! we'll | 


barrels once | 


EE 
ee ee 


| down the visor of my forage-cap, stretching 2 te 
its full extent; I increased the shade with my 
| flattened palms, and from under them strained 
my eyes upon the leader of the band. Already 
his voice, while in conversation with Garey, had 
| aroused a faint recollection within me. I had 
| heard that voice only once, but I thought 1 re- 
membered it. Guided by my suspicion, I now 
scrutinized. more closely the face of the mam 
Fortunately, it was turned towards me, and de- 
spite the dazzling of the sunbeam, despite the 
slouched sombrero, I recognized the dark fea. 
, tures of Rafael Ijurra! In that glance I com- 
prehended the situation. He it was who wanted 
the ‘‘ ranger captain !"’ 

There was doubt no longer. My suspicion was 
a certainty ; but with the next throb of my hearé 
| rose another, a thousand times more painfulh—» 
suspicion of-— 

With an effort I stifled my emotions; a moye- 
ment was perceptible among the guerilleros; the 
moment of action had arrived! 


more protruded over the | 


shoulders of Garey’s 
herse. Our animals still 


held their respective | 


positions. Three of them 

were too well used to 

such scenes, to be star- 

tled by the 

tion of a rifle; 

the 

he was, kept his place 

perforce. 

I say, to our surprise, 

we were allowed time to 

get into our old vantage-ground ; for we had ex- 
immediate charge from the guer- 


detona- 


pected an 
rillas. 

Vengeance for the death of their comrade 
would give them courage enough for that; so 
thought we; but we were mistaken, as their ire 
only vented itself in fierce yells, violent gestures, 
and loud cries. 

They had clustered around their chief without 
order or formation. They seemed to pay but 
slight regard to his authority. Some appeared 
urging him te lead them on! Some came gallo- 
ping nearer, and fired their carbines; others 
shook their lances in a threatening manner; but 
one and all were careful to keep outside that 
perilous circle, whose circumference marked the 
range of our rifles. They seemed even less in- 
clined for close quarters than ever; the fate of 
their comrade had awed them. 


The dead man lay about half-way between 
them and us, glittering in his picturesque habili- 
ments. They were weaker by his loss, for not 
only had he been one of their leaders, but one of 
their best men. They saw he was dead, though 
none had dared to approach him. They knew 
the Texan rifle of old—these spangled heroes; 
they saw, morcover, that we were armed with re- 
volvers, and the fame of this terrible weapon had 
been already carried beyond the frontier of the 
Rio Grande. 

Notwithstanding all that, men of our race, un- 
der similar circumstances, would have charged 
without hesitation. So, too, would men of 
theirs, three centuries ago. , 

Perhaps in that band was an Alvarado, a San- 
doval, a Diaz, or De Soto! only in name. Oh, 
Cortez! and you conguistadores! could you be- 
hold your degenerate descendants ! 

And yet not all of them were cowards; some, 
I dare say, were brave enough, for there are 
brave men among the Mexicans. A few were 
evidently willing to make the attack, but they 
wanted combination—they wanted a leader; he 
who acted as such appeared to be endowed with 
more discretion than valor. 


Meanwhile, we kept our eyes fixed upon them, 
listening to their varied cries, and closely watch- 
ing their movements. In perfect coolness, we 
regarded them—at least so much can I say for my 
comrades. Though life or death rested uponthe 
issue, both were as cool at that moment as if they 
had been only observing the movements of a gang 
of buffalo! There was no sign of trepidation 
—hardly 4 symptom of excitement visible in the 
countenance of either. Now and then, a half. 
muttered ejaculation, a rapid exchange of thought, 
relating to some fresh movement of the enemy, 
alone told that both were alive to the peril of the 
situation. 

I cannot affirm that I shared with them this ex- 
treme and perfect sang froid ; though upon my 
nerves, less indifferent to danger, their example 
had its effect, and inspired me with courage suffi- 
cient for the occasion. Besides, I drew confi- 
dence from another source. In case of defeat, I 
had a resource unshared by my companion— 
perhaps unthought of by them. Trusting to the 
matchless speed of my horse, as a last resort, I 
might possibly escape. I could have ridden off 
at that moment without fear of being overtaken, 
but the craven thought was not entertained for 
an instant. By my honor, no! I should have ac- 
cepted death upon the spot.rather than desert 
the brave mea who stood by my side. To them 
I was indebted for my life. "Twas for me that 
theirs were now in peril; and from the first mo- 
ment I had determined to stand by them to the 
end, and sell my blood at its dearest. In the 
event of both falling before me, it would then be 
time to think of flight. 


Even this contingency had the effect of strength- 
ening my courage, and at that moment I viewed 
the vengeful foe with a coolness and freedom 
from fear that now, in the retrospect, surprises 
me. 

During the interval of inaction that followed, 
I was cool enough to reflect upon the demand 
which the guerrilla leader had made—the sur- 
render of my person. Why was / singled out? 
We were all enemies alike—all Americans or 
Texans—on Mexican soil, and armed for strife. 
Why did they want me alone? Was it because I 
was superior in rank to my companions? But 
how knew they this ?—how knew they I was a 
“ranger captain?”? Ha! they must have known 
it before; they must have come out especially in 
search of me! 

A light flashed suddenly into my mind—a sus- 
picion strong almost as certainty. But for the 
sun glancing in my eyes, I might have earlier ob- 





| tained an explanation of the mystery. I drew 


and | 
fourth, fastened as | 


CHAPTER XXNXIIlI. 


A RUNNING-SHOT. 


| Though our enemy was once more in motion, 
| we no longer anticipated a direct attack ; the 
| time for that had passed. The fate of their com- 
| rade had evidently checked their ardor, and toe 
much shouting and bravo had coolé@i, rather 
| than heightened, their enthusiasm. We conld 
tell by their mancuvring that some new mode of 
| assault had been planned, and was about to be 
practiced. 

«‘ Cowardly skunks!”? muttered Rube; “ they 
ain’t the pluck to charge us! Who ever heerd 
o’ fair fight ina Mexikin? Wagh! Thur arter 
some trick,”? he continued, in a more serious 
tone. ‘ What do ’ce think it be, Billee ?” 

‘‘I’m thinkin, old boy,”’ replied Garey, whose 
keen gray eye had been for somé time fixed on 
the movements of the guerilla—<I’m thinkim 
thar a goin to gallop roun, an try a shot at us In- 
jun fashion.”’ 

«Yur right,” assented Rube; 
game! Scalp me ef ’taint! 
they go!”? 

The horsemen were no longer in line, nor 
formed in any fashion. Irregularly grouped, 
they exhibited a «‘ clump” upon the prairie, some 
standing still, others in motion. As Rube uttered 
the last words, one of them was seen to shoot 
out from the main body, spurring his steed inte 
a gallop as he parted from the crowd. 


One might have fancied that he was about to 
ride off from the ground; but no, that was nob 
his intention. When he had made half a-dozem 
stretches over the plain, he guided his horse inte 
a curve, evidently with the design of riding 
around us. 

As soon as he had gained some score of yards 
from the troop, a second horseman followed, re- 
peating the manceuvre; and then another aad 
another, until five of the band, thus deployed, 
galloped round us in circles. The remaining six 
kept their ground. 

We observed that the five had left their 
lances behind them, and carried only their car 
bines. 

We were not astonished at this; we divined: 
the intention of our enemies. They were sbout 
to practice an old prairie tactic—a stratagem of" 
the horse Indians, with which all three of us 
were familiar. 

We might have been more apprehensive about 
the result had it been really Indians who were 
going to practise the manceuvre—since in an at- 
tack of this kind, the bow, with its many missiles. 
in a minute, is far more dangerous than either 
carbine or rifle. But the fact that onr assailants 
understood the stratagem, told us we were op- 
posed to men who had seen Indian-fight—ne 
doubt, the picked men of the frontier—and to de- 
fend ourselves would require all the courage and 
cunning we possessed. ; ew 

It did not surprise us that only a portion of the 
band galloped out to effect the surround; there 
was design in that, and we knewit. The five whe 
had been detached were to wheel round in cir 
cles, dash at intervals within range, fire their cam 
bines, kill some of our horses, keep ts distract- 
ed, and, if possible, draw the fire of our. rifles. 
This purpose effected, the other six—who ha@ 
already approached as near as was safe for them. 
—would charge forward, empty their guns, and 
then use their lazoes with effect. 

Of this last weapon my companions had more- 
dread than of all the others carried by our foes, 
They had reason. They knew that our rifiee 
once empty, the laso could be used beyond pistoh 
range; and by such men, with far surer aim thas. 
either carbine or escopette! 

We were allowed but scant time to entertain. 
these doubts, fears, and conjectures, or to com 
municate them to one another. They passed*be- 
fore us like the lightning’s flash : the quicker that: 
they were old thoughts—things familiar from ex- 
| perience. We were conscious that the stratagem. 
of our enemy had increased the peril of our situm- 
tion; but we thought not yet of yielding to de~ 
spair. 

In an instant we had altered our relative posi- 
tions. The three of us no longer fronted in one 
direction, but stood back to back—each to guard 
the third of the circle before his face. Thus 
| stood we, rifles in hand. 


The five horsemen were not slow in the execa- 
tion of their manceuvre. Once or twice they gal- 
loped round us in a wide circle ; and then follow- 
ing a spiral curve, drew nearer and nearer.— 
| When within carbine range, each fired his piece ; 
and, retreating outward upen the main body, 
| hastily exchanged his empty gun for one that was- 
| loaded, and galloped-baek as before. 
| In the first yéHey, most of their bullets, dis- 
| charged at rahdom, had passed over our heads. 
| We heard them hissing in the air high above ma. 
| One, however, had been better aimed, and strack 
Rube’s mare in the hip, causing the old mustang 
to squeal and kick violently. It did But little 
damage, though it was an earnest of what we 
might expect; and it was witb increased appre- 
hension that we saw the horsemen come back om 
their circling career. 
You wili wonder why we did not return theiz 
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Gret Our Sanriedas for sa theirs. Why 
within range ? Not one of the three of us thought 
@f drawing a trigger! You will wonder at this? 
It requires 
Know, then, that the five men who galloped 
ound us were five of the best horsemen in the 
-world—no doubt the picked riders of the band. 
Mot in Arabia, not in the hippodromes of Paris 
r London, could they have found their superiors 
—perhaps not their equals, for these men literally 
lived in the saddle. Each, as he approached the 
dangerous circle covered by our rifles, disappear- 
4 behind the body of his horse. A boot and spur 
over the hollow of the deep saddle-tree, perhaps 
a hand grasping the wither-lock of the horse, were 
ali of the rider that could be seen. Presently a 
face might be observed, suddenly veiled by a puff 
ef smoke from the carbine, and then ducked in- 
atantly out of sight. Perhaps the barrel of the 
piece might be noticed glancing along the horse's 
counter, while the stream of fire pouring forth, 
teld that the rider had taken aim under the throat 
of his steod, the latter all the while going at full 
gallop. 

During these manceuvres, sharp shots as my 
comrades were, and fair marksman as I was my- 
self, there was no instant when wo could have hit 
any one of the five horsemen. It would have 
een casicr to have brought down a bird upon 
the wing. Their horses we might have killed or 
<tippled, but that would not have repaid us for 
the risk of an empty rifle. We dared not waste a 
Bullet on the horses. This, then, was our reason 
for reserving our fire. 

Do not fancy from my prolixity of explana- 
tion that we were so slow in comprehending all 
this. No, we understood our situation well 
enough; we knew that to discharge our pieces— 


even though a horse should fall to every shot— 


was just what the encmy desired. That was the 


main point of their ruse; but we were too well 


used to the wiles of Indian warfare to be beguiled 
‘ay #0 shallow an artifice, Words of caution pass- 


4 between us, and we stood to our guns with as 


enuch patience as we could command. 
It was tempting enough—provoking, I should 


rather say—thus to be fired at, without the 


ehance of returning it; and my companions, not- 
withstanding their habitual coolness, chafed 
eagrily under the infliction. 


Once more the five horsemen came galloping 


around us, and discharged their pieces as before; 
but this time with more effect. A bullet struck 
Garey in the shoulder, tearing away 
bis hunting-shirt, and drawing the blood; while 
another went whizzing past the anaes of Old 
Rube, creasing his catskin cap! 


«‘ Hooray!’ shouted the latter, ae his 


hand over the place where the lead had wounded 
him. “Clost enough thet wur! 
hhain't carried away one o’ my ears !’’ 

And the old trapper accompanied the remark 


with a wild, reckless laugh. The rent of the bul- 


tet, and the blood upon Carey's shoulder, now 
fell under his eye, and suddenly changing coun- 
écnance, he exclaimed : 

«Ry the tarnal! yur hit, 
Doyee!” 

* It's nothin,” promptly replied Garey—« no- 
dhin; only a grease. I don't feel it.” 

«¢ Yur sure ?’’ 

« Sartin sure.’’ 


Bilt Speak, 


*¢ By the livin catamount!”’ exclaimed Rube, 


‘da 2 serious tone, “we can’t stan this no longer. 
*What’s to be done, Billee? Think, boy!” 

«« We must make a burst for it,” replied Garey ; 
it’s our only chance.”’ 

«Tur no use,” said Rube, with a doubtful 
whake of the head. “The young fellur mout git 
clur; but for you ’n me thur’s not the shaddy o’ 
achance. They’d catch up wi’ the ole mar in 
the flappin o’ a beaver’s tail, an yur hoss ain’t 
mone o’ the sooplest. Tur no use.”’ 

«‘T tell you it are, Rube,”’ replied Garey, im- 
patiently. «You mount the white hoss—he’s 
fast cnough—an let the mar slide; or you take 
mine, an’ I'll back whitey, We mayent get clar 
altogether; but we'll string the niggers out on 
the parairy, an take them one arter another, It's 
better than stanuin hyar to be shot down like 
duller ina pon. What do you think, capt'n?”’ 
added he, addressing himself to me. 

Just then an idea had occurred tome. “ Why 
not gallop to the cliff?’’ I inquired, looking to- 
ward the mesa: “they can’t surround us there ? 
With our backs to the rock, and our horses in 
front of us, we may defy the rabble. We might 
easily reach it by a dash—” 

«Scalp me! ef the young fellur ain’t right,” 
cried Rube, interrupting my rpeech. “It's the 
wery idee, plum center !”’ 

*¢ It are !’’ echoed Garey—«< it are! We hain’t 
@ sccond to lose; they'll be round us again in a 
equril’s jymp. Look yonder!” 

This conversation had occupied but a few se- 
conds of time. It occurred just after the five 
horsemen had the second time emptied their 
guns, and galloped back to exchange them. Be- 
fore they could return to deliver a third fire, our 
determination was taken, and we had hastily un- 
done the fastenings of our horses, and were realy 
4o mount. This we accomplished so quietly, that 
it was evident the enemy had not perceived us, 
and therefore entertained no suspicion of our de- 
eign; hence the road towards the mesa was still 
perfectly open to us. In another minute, how- 
ever, the five riders would have been circling 
around us, and that would have naturally altered 

-our situation. 

~* Hurry, Rube !”’ cried Garey—* hurry, man, 
amd lo’s be off!” 

“@Ke-p cool, Billee,’”’ rejoined Rube, who was 

‘wdjusting the bridle of Garey’s horse. «“ Plenty 
-@’ time, I tell ee; they ain’t a comin yit. Ho- 
woo! ole gal ?’’ he continued, addressing himself 
to the mare—“ ho-woo! we're a gwine to leave 
~yeou abint a bit, but I reck’n yu'll turn up agin. 
They won't eat ye, anyhow; so don’t be skeart 
about thet, old gal! Now, Billee, I'm ready.” 

It was time, for the riders wore again spurring 
forward to surround us. 

Without waiting to observe further, we all 


a patch of 


Cuss me, eft 


a tone of encouragement; “we ain’t a goin to 
leave you—we’'ll stick thegither!”* 

« Yes,” added J, in the excitement of the mo- 
ment, “we live or die together!” 

«‘ Hooray, young fellur!’’ cried Rube, in a 
burst of wild gratitude—“ hooray for you! I 
know yur the stuff, an won’t leave me ahint, 
though I gin you the slip oncest—when you mis- 
tuk me for the grizzly. He, he,hoo! But then, 
you see, twur no use o’ my stickin to you—ne’er 
abito’ good. Wagh! them niggurs ur getting 
nigher !”’ 

We were riding directly for the middle of the 
mesa, whose cliff, like a vast wall, rose up from 
the level plain. We headed for its central part, 
as though we expected some gate to open in the 
rock and give us shelter! 

Shouts of astonishment could be heard min- 
gling with the hoof-strokes. Some of the expres- 
sions we heard distinctly. «« Whither go they ?”’ 
* Vaya! do they intend to ride up the cliff?’ 
“ Carrambo! vanenlatrampa!” (Good! they 
are going into the trap!) 

Shouts of exultation followed, as they saw us 
thus voluntarily placing ourselves in a position 
from which retreat appeared impossible. 

They had been apprehensive, on our first gal- 
loping off, that we might be mounted on swift 
horses, and meditated escaping by speed ; but on 
discovering that this was not our intention, cries 
of joyful import were heard; and as we approach- 
ed the cliff, we saw them deploying behind us, 
with the design of hemming us in. It was just 
the movement we had anticipated, and the very 
thing we wished them to do. 

We galloped up close to the rocky wall before 
drawing bridle ; then, suddenly flinging ourselves 
to the ground, we placed our backs to the cliff, 
drew our horses in front of us, and holding the 
bridles in our teeth, raised our rifles towards the 
foe. Once more the three shining tubes were 
levelled, promising certain death to the first who 
should approach within range. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


RUBE'S CHARGER. 

Our attitude of defence, thus suddenly assumed, 
produced a quick effect upon our pursuers, who 
pulled up simultaneously on the prairie. 
who had been foremost, and who fancied they 
had ridden too near, wheeled round and galloped 
back. 

« Wagh !”’ ejaculated Rube; + jest look at ’em! 
they’ve tuk care to put plenty o’ paraira atween 
our guns an thur cowardly karkidges. Wagh!” 

We at once percvived the advantage of our new 
position. We could all three show front wherever 
the enemy threatened. There was no longer any 
danger of their practising the surround. The 
half-circle behind us was covered by the mesa, 
and that could not be sealed. We had only to 
guard the semicircle in front—in fact, less than a 
semicircle, for we now perceived that the place 
was embayed, a sort of re-entering angle formed 
by two oblique faces of the clit. The walls that 
flanked it extended three hundred yards on either 
side, so that no cover commanded our position, 
For defence, we could not have chosen a better 
situation; gallop round as they might, the guer- 
rilleros would always find us with our tecth to- 
wards them! We saw our advantage at a glance. 

Neither were our enemies slow to perceive it, 
and their exulting ‘shouts changed to exclama- 
tions that betokened their disappointment. 

Almost as suddenly, their tone again changed, 
and cries of triumph once more arose along their 


line. 

We looked forth to discover the cause. To 
our dismay, we perceived a reinforcement just 
joining them! Five fresh horsemen were riding 
up, evidently a portion of the band. They ap- 
peared to have come from behind the mesa— 
from the direction of the rancheria—though, as 
we galloped forward, we had not observed them: 
the mound’ had concealed them from our view. 
Notwithstanding this accession to their strength, 
their courage did not appear to gain by it. 

Almost on the Instant that their new allics 
arrived upon the ground, the troop filed off by 
twos, and deployed across the mouth of the little 
bay in which we had taken shelter. The move- 
ment was soon completed, and six pair of them 
were now ranged before us at equal distances 
from each other. The remaining three—Ijurra 
and two others—kept their places directly in 
front of us. In one of the latter I had recognized 
a ruffian whom I had frequently noticed at the 
rancheria. He was a man of large size, and, 
what is rare among Mexicans, red-haired; but I 
believe he was a Vizcaino. He was familiarly 
known by the sobriquet of El Zorro (the Fox), 
probably on account of the hue of his hair; and 
I had heard from good authority—that of the 
alcalde himself !—that the fellow was neither 
more nor less than a salieador. Indeed, El Zorro 
made little secret of his calling. The brigand of 
Mexico is usually well known to his countrymen. 
During his intervals of leisure, he appears in the 
populous town, walks boldly through the streets, 
and freely mingles in society. Such was El 
Zorro, one of the right-hand men of Ijurra. 

The design of our encmy was now manifest: 
they had no intention of making an immediate 
attack upon us; they saw that our retreat was 
impossible, and had resolved to hold us in siege, 
perhaps till thirst and hunger should force us to 
surrender. 

Their calculation was fuunded on probability. 

If their valor was weak, their cunning was strong 
and subtle. 
Rube was now greatly “ out of sorts.’”?” When 
he saw the guerrilleros “ fixing’? themselves in 
the manner described, he seemed to regret that 
we had taken our stand there. 


Some 


«We're hyur!”’ he exclaimed, peevishly, “ an 
how ar we to git clur agin! 
we hedn’t better a fit ’em on the paraira, afore 
we gits weak wi’ hunger. Wagh! I kud eat 
griskin now, an a good chunk o’ a one. Ay, 
smoke away !’’ (some of the Mexicans had light- 





, ed their cigars, and were coolly puffing at them) 
three leaped simultaneously on horseback ; and, | 


—‘smoke away, durn yur! yur yeller-skinned 


«plying the spur deeply, shot off in a direct line | skunks! I'll make some o’ ye smoke afore 


for the mesa. 

A glance behind showed us the guerrilleros— 
ithe whole band coming in full tilt after us, while 
éheir cries sounded in ourears. To our satisfac- 
tien, we saw we had gained ground upon them— | 


eur sudden start having taken them by surprise, | 


aad produced in their ranks a momentary hesita- 


tien. We had no fear of being able to reach the | 


-mesa before they could overtake us. 
For my own part, I could soon have ridden out 


of sight altogether; so could Garey, mounted on 
the white steed, that, with only a raw-hide halter, | 
It was Garey’s own | 


was behaving splendidly. 
oa a strong but slow brute, that delayed us ; 
doe was ridden by Rube; and it was well the | 
chase was not to be a long onc, else our pursuers. 
would have casily overhauled him. 
‘kept by his side. 


| mornin, or my name ain’t Rube Rawlins. 


Garey and 1. 


bit o’ bacca, Bill; maybe it’ll take the edge off 
o’ my stummuck. Wagh! I feel as boller about 
the kidneys as my ole mar—Gechosophat ! ! See 
| the mar!”’ 

The emphatic utterance of the last words 
| caused Garey and myself to look towards the 
speaker, and then in the direction in which he 
| pointed. A scene came before our eyes, that, 


spite the depression of our spirits, caused both | 


of us to break into loud laughter. 
The “ole mar,’’ that for many long years had 


| was a creature that scarce yiclded to himself in 
| peculiarity. 
She was a lank, bare-ribbed, high-boned ani- 


mal, long- eared, like all her race, for she belong. | 
'ed to the race of Rosipante. 


The long ears 


Scalp me, Bill! ef | 


Gi’sa | 


carried Rube over the mountains and prairies, | 


might have been mistaken for a mixed breed ; 
but it was not so—she was a true mustang, and, 
spite of her degenerate look, a pure Andalusian. 
She seemed to have been, at an earlier period of 
her life, of that dun yellowish color known as 
«clay bank”—a common hue among Mexican 
horses ; but time and icars had metamorphosed 
her, and gray hairs predominated, particularly 
abont the head and neck. These parts were 
covered with a dirty grizzle of mixed color. She 
was badly wind-broken, and at stated intervals, 
of several minutes each, her back, from the 
spssmodic action of the lungs, heaved up with a 
jerk, as though she was trying to kick, and 
couldn't. Her body was as thin as a rail, and 
her head habitually carried below the level of her 
shoulders; but there was something in the 
twinkle of her solitary eye—for she had but one— 
that told you she had no intention of giving up 
for a long time to come. As Rube often alleged, 
«she was game to the backbone.” 

Such was the « ole mar,”’ and it was to her that 
our attention was now so suddenly called, 

Having parted from her on the prairie, in the 
wild gallop that followed, we had thought no 
more of the creature, not caring—that is, Garey 
and myrelf—what became of her. Rube, how- 
ever, was far from sharing our indifference as to 
her fate. 
with one of his “claws,” as that same faithful 


hopes that no harm would come to her. 


either be shot or lazoed by one of the guerril- | 
leros. It appeared, however, that this was not 
to be her fate just then. Resolving not to be 
parted from her master so easily, she had gallop- 
ed after us. Being slow, she soon fell behind, 
and for a while was mixed up with the horses of 
the guerrilleros. Of course the men had noticed 
her, but seeing that she was a worthless brute, had 
not deigned to make a capture of her, 

In due time she fell into the rear of the whole 
troop; but even that did not turn her from her 
original intention, and at the moment of Rube’s 


line of deployment on her way to join him. 
From the manner in which her nose was held as 
she ran, she appeared to be trailing him by the 


scent, 


after to capture her; perhaps because there was | 
an old saddle with some of Rube’s traps buckled | 
upon it. 


peared tothink; for instead of using his lazo, he | 
rode forward with the intention of seizing the | 
mare by the bridle. 

The feat proved not so easy of accomplish- | 
ment. 
rein, the old mare uttered one of her wild 
squeals, slewed her hind-quarters about, 
raising her heels high in air, delivered them right 
upon the ribs of the Mexican, The heavy 


to all appearance badly hurt, and most probably 
with a pair of broken ribs, 


nations. 
« Wa-hoo—woop! 
shouted asthe animal halted before him. 


blueskin! yur welkum back! an ye’ve fotched | 
my saddle too! Hooray! 


Wagh! that ’ee ur, ole beeswax! Kum hyur 
this away—thur now!” 
And the speaker proceeded, after some more 


ricade in front of his own. 


it was interrupted by an object that filled our 
hearts with new apprehension, 
(TO BR CONTINUED.) 
oo It would appear from numerous observa- 
tions that soldiers are hit during battle according 
to the color of their dress in the following order: 


trian gray. The proportions are red 12, rifle 
green 7, brown 6, Austrian blueish-gray 6. 

0S” Polygamy is allowed in New Zealand, but 
the head wife is the only one who is a!lowed to 
commit suicide when her husband dies. 
other wives are denicd the privilege. 


representative of his Maker ; 
crime set no barriers between her and her son,— 


earth who will not desert him when he is needy : 
her affection ceases only at the ocean of eternity. 

OG?" Love is of the nature of a burning glass, 
which kept still in one place, fireth; changed 
often, it doth nothing. 

o>” We increase our losses ourselves, and club 
with fortune to undo us, when with them we lose 
our patience, too; as infants, that being robbed 


childish anger.— Wycherly. 

OF" Metricat.—* First class in sacred music 
stand op. How many kinds of metre are there ?”’ 
‘Three, sir—long metre, short metre, and meet 
her by moonlight alone.’’ 

cH Resoitvtion.—There are multitudes of 
people that destroy themselves through irresolu- 
tion. They are eternally telling about what they 
mean to do, but they never do it. 

o> If thou wouldst have a good scrvant, let 
| the servant find a good master. Be not angry 
| with him too long, lest he think tnee malicious; 
| nor too soon, lest he conceive thee rash; nor 
| too often, lest he 
Quarles. 
| O# A Resvwe.—A 





count thee humorous.— 


young lady became so 


a | much dissatisfied with a person to whom she was 


engaged to be married, that she dismissed him. 
_In revenge, he threatened to publish her letters 
to him. «+ Very well,’’ replied the lady; «I 
_ have no reason to be ashamed of any part of my 
letters except the address.” 
| Ogre Whenever you go to drown yourself, al- 
_ways take along your corks, for after you get 
into the water, you may change your mind to 
| take a bath. 
OF Inxpicestiox.—Indigestion and constipa- 
| tion should be removed by the adoption of a 
| vegetarian diet. Stewed or raw ripe apples is a 
very good article of diet, and brown bread deci- 
dedly advantageous. Porridge is also whole- 
some, but should be eaten with bread, toast, or 
_ biscuit, to cause mastication. Perseverance in a 
pure diet has often cured rheumatics. 
o>” Love Lerrer.—< Dear Julius.—You say 
your love will surmount all obstacles. Meet me 
then, adored one, on Christmas Day, on the 
summit of Mont Blanc.—Cevestiya.”’ 
o>” No man will ever fully find out what he is 


| by a mere survey of himself. He must explore 


« Don’t be afeerd, Rube!" shouted Garey, in| caused her to look mulish, and at a distance she | if be would know: himself. 








exclamation, she was just breaking through the | 








Seeing her pass, one of the guerrilleros dashed | 


| 


As the fellow bent down to grasp the | 


| proving the season,” 


Paris Letter. 


Waar we Ovout ro po w wr Covitp—New 
Baawcuxs or Bustress—An Ecuo Frou Your 
Sing or tax Warsr—Literarvre anv Fi- 
warce—Not so Dutt as we Sexu—A Loss or 
Tiwe—La Ristori 1s Cawma. 














Paris, April 30th, 1857. | 
Mr. Editor of the Post: 
Stupid as it is to talk of the weather, it is im- F 
possible to avoid doing so when the community | 
is suddenly deprived of the glorious sunshine of 
a fortnight ago, and plunged into the clouds, | 
grayness, and bitter north-east winds that have | 
been busy giving people the grippe, and blighting 
the fruit-blossoms ever since. The young leaves 
have grown yellow during these frosty nights; | 
the doom of apricots, peaches, plums and cherries, 
and of those who would fain have eaten them by | 
and by, is believed to be definitely settled; and 
great fears are entertained for the vines. « An- 
other week of this weather, and another year 
without grapes!"’ is the universal and dolorous 
exclamation. 
Seriously, is it not time that something were | 


He would almost as soon have parted done for the weather? It is evident that the 


| higher Powers cannot intend these blessed little | 


companion, and we had heard him expressing his blossoms to come out only to be nipped ; ; cannot 


| have rendered the human race so dependant upon 


and progressive development, without having | 
also devised some means whereby, in the pro- | 
gress of things, we may bring the conditions of a 
plentiful harvest under our control. The 
paternal stimulus which, as says the proverb, 
+ does not give us our bread ready baked,’ but | 
gives us the wit to cultivate the wheat, to make | 
it into bread, and to build and make due use of 
the oven, has doubtless created, in the possibili- 
ties of nature, certain means (which we shall dis- 
cover when we take the trouble 
them,) by which we may secure the meteorologi- | 


Sahuie 


to search for 


cal conditions we need for the world’s well 
being. 

But if agriculture is brought to a stand-still by 
this horrible June rousse, the ice-dealers are © im. | 
and are busy bringing in| 
They | 
hare probably speculating on a great demand for | 


ithe article on the approach of the comet. An 


enormous quantities of jee from Norway. 


funds, and to be employing 
his capital in the purchase of coffins ; and to have 
been seized with a painful despondency on being | 
| asked, if the world were really burned up, what | 
| would become of the profits he hoped to realize | 


from his investment. He had quite forgotten | 


| that side of the question. 


and | 
; 


“thud” was heard by all of us; and the man | 
swayed from his saddle, and fell to the ground— 


; market, 
The squoal of the mare was echood by a shrill | 
laugh from the throat of her delighted master; | 
and not until she had galloped up to him, did he | hampers, well lined with straw, and little sus. | 
cease to make the rocks ring with his wild cachi- | pecting how soon, for them, their last cabbage- 


yur thur, ole gal!’ he| a rabbit, catches up whichever you may happen | 
« You | to fancy, sticks its head between his knees, and 


gin ’im a sockdolloger—you did. Yeeup! ole | | pres‘o! with a twist of the back-bone, and a 


Ain’t she a beauty, | is turned into meat before it has time to get an 


Bill? She’s wuth her weight in beaver-plew, | inkling of what is going on. 


| 


apostrophising, to draw the animal closer up to | 
the cliff, placing her body as an additional bar- | 


Speculaters of another class are turning their 
attention to rabbits. Not that these estimable | 
animals have been lost sight of by la grande na- | 
tion, Which has long been in the habit of con- | 
suming them very largely; as any one will know | 
who has ever taken a stroll through a French 
The pretty little creatures, with the | 
soft fur and restless noses, are to be seen by the 


hundred, munching their provender in large | 


leaf will be eaten! The salesmen, if you ask for | 


| plunge of the knife, the unconscious quadruped 


The skinning and 
gare the work of about a minute more; 
and you often see a whole hamper of lively young 
rabbits cleared out in a few minutes to fill the 
basket of a cuisinier from a neighboring resfan- 
rant. Cats being abundant here, much petted, | 


dressin 





i and consequently plump, nobody ever dreams 


Our involuntary mirth was of short duration ; | 


ple here, 
driving a flourishing trade with the London mar- 
kets, 


Red is the most fatal color; the least futal, Aus- | 
| to London, via Osfende. 


| the 
The 

trade. 
C>~ Bishop Hall says a man’s mother is the | 
that misfortune and | 
‘of some 
while his mother lives a man has one friend on | 


of some of their baubles, throw away the rest in_ 


' tors, the station of the 


of buying a rabbit unless he has seen it alive. 
But it has lately come to the knowledge of peo- 
that the Belgian rabbit-dealers are 
certain towns of Flanders furnishing no 
less than 560,000 weekly, or 2,600,000 in) the 
course of the year, Gand, Eecloo, Shielt, Ruys- 
selde, &c., are the principal centres of this trade. 
Every Tuesday and Friday wagon-loads of rab- 
bits are sent off from the 





Aeltre railway-station 
The town of Eecloo | 
alone thus exports 78,000 of these animals; and 
French are beginning to think that they 
might as well have a share 


in this lucrative 


The journals here are all copying a long ac- | 
‘ : d a : | 
count extracted from the Courrier des E/ats Unis, 

water-color 


marvellous drawings of | 


American flowers, fruit, and foliage, done on 


your side of the water, by an «estimable and | 
pious lady of declining years, totally ignorant | 
of the art of painting, under the inspiration of | 
the spirits.’ According to this account, which 
the writer declares, on his personal Knowledge, 
to be pertect y truthful, 


perfect in form, color, 


these pictures are 80 | 


and aspect, that one is | 
obliged to touch them in order to convince one- | 
self that they are pictures, and not real objects 
laid upon the paper. After describing many 
marvellous particulars of these results, and the 
mode by which they are obtained, the writer goes | 


on to say that « they are being exhibited in New 


| York, and that the public is invited to come and 


inspect them;’’—‘‘and no doubt, to purchase | 
them also,”’ add the Paris editors, witha knowing | 
wink at the close of the quotation. 

The opening of the line of railway between | 
Paris and Mulhouse has just been celebrated by 
an excursion, to which acertain number of artists | 
and literary men were invited by the principals | 
of the undertaking, the bankers Rothschild and 
Pereire. To the great amusement of the visi- 
Commune of Castelnau- 
dary, among its arches of flowers, and its troops 
of peasants in holiday-clothes, displayed the ban- 
ner of—the French Republic, with its watch. | 
Liberte, Egalite, The jour- 
nalists, on their return, have all been laughing 


words, Fraterniie! 
over the rural simplicity and ignorance of the 
« Republic of Castelnaudary,’’ taking it for grant- | 
ed that the peasants of that region, buried in the 

rich loam of their own wheatfields, were pro- | 
fuundly unaware of the metamorphosis the go- | 
vernment of the rest of the country underwent in 
1852. But such is not the case. That part of | 
the country is thoroughly Republican and So- | 
cialist ; and the leading spirits of the village amu- | 
sed themselves with getting up this little sur- 
prise, trusting to their reputation for rustic sim- 
plicity to get them safely out of the scrape. Ac- 
cordingly, the old banner of the Commune was 
hoisted instead of the new one; and, in order to 
deceive the local authorities, this Lanner was 
kept closely furled, (on pretext of not getting it 
faded by a too lung exposure to the sun,) until 
the railway train came in. It was then bravely 
unfurled, and the cries of «« Vive la Republique!’ 

struck, at the same moment, 


on the astonished 


. ears of the visitors, who gazed about them in: 


same whose 


,; anee 


watery tragedy Ovfarta ; 


| fugee, Joseph Montanelli. 


Of course, we had concluded that she would | | the fruits of the earth for continued existence seems less to have tx 


| and yet more for her uprightness and virtue 
|} not only she loved her honor and het 


}; Seen 


| that she 


| great 


| myrtle-thickets, and basely stab him from behind 


| the Temple 
| his widow to thy arms! 


thority of the 


| the suspected murdcre 


| iles . sw ate j *nsity P » . ‘in. | ; A . 
smiles, the passionate intensity of her denuncia | as Minister Plenipotentiary, but that he bas 


/engaged ata large salary to go out to Contd - 


| enthusiasm, 





Dawe 2s 





unable to believe either their 
Both M. 


utter amazement, 
eyes or their ears, 


rural palaces, in fact,—in the lovely valley of 
Hyeres. 
out upon these splendors, recounted many a 
queer anecdote of the former of these money. 
lords; 
finish his education at the School of 
Trades of Chalons, was much disappointed a 
learning from the Principal of the Institution on at | 
the course of study could not be terminated in 
less than three years. 

exclaimed the 
ss three 


Rina ee 
at Aree years. 


disappointed 


and disconsolate father, years without 


>? 


making mouey ! 
The young hopeful, whose remaining studies 


| were thus plunging his parent into despair, is the | 


thus uniting two colossal fortunes in the interests 


of the Rothschild supremacy, made so much 


noise in Paris 


and London a month or so ago, 
and whose splendors were 


former letter, 


duly chronicled in a 


In my last mention 


of Madame 


was made of the 


Ristori 


Appear- 
Altieri’s milk-and- 
and of how 

saved the 


ice then she has appeared 


in 
her magni- 
ticent ha 


downright failure. 


l 


bare! 


Sit 


acting y piece trom 


as Camma, in a new play written expressly for 


her by her accomplished countryman, the re- 


The role of Camma | 
r than to 
all her 
and her unequalled 


‘en devised for he 


be herself, so admirably does it bring out 


most admirable qualitics, 


power and beauty. The plot of Camma is taken 
our readers will remem- 


the 


from Plutarch, who, a 


s \ 


ber, relates, in his « Virtues of Women,” 


following history : 
« There were formu rly im the of Gala- 
of the 


named Sinorix and Sinatus, of whom Sina- 


country 


tia two powerful lords, the most noble 
land, 


tus had espoused a young maiden, called Camma, 


i} much esteemed and prized by all who kuew her, 


much for her beauty and the prime of her age, 
; for, 
husband, 
but was also prudent, magnanimous, and singu- 
larly beloved of the 


and gentleness. 


Galatians for her goodness 


And what added much to her 
renown, and the regard the sabjects of Senatus 


had for her, she was priestess of Diana, (whom 


| the celts called Koridwen, whence Corivena,) so 
Mare, saddle, and all, were scarcely | igcuious speculator is said to have just sold ont | 


worth the fling of a lazo, and so the man ap- | all his shares in the 


that, on publje festivals and processions she was 
and attended. 
deeply enamored of her, and | 
with malicious forethought, laid in wait for Se- 


magnificently apparelled 


Sinorex became 
natus, and slew him; 


soon after which misdeed, 


he demanded the hand of his widow. Camma, 
who, since her husband's death, has dwelt in the | 
temple of the great goddess she serves, weeping 

and lamenting her husband's death, detests Sina- 


But, in 


trix, whom she suspects to be its cause, 
order to draw from his own lips the avowal of the 
crime, she feigns to be consumed by a passion 
for the unknown murderer of Sinato, declaring 
can never love any other than the man 


whose love for her has led him to commit so 
co of the terrible conse- 
to him should the deed 
falls into the 


and claims her promise. 


a crime, in detian 
quences that must ensue 
be 


avows the deed 


discovered, Sinorex snare, 

She | 
feigns to accept him joyfully as her husband ; and 
consents tu marry him in the temple of the god- 
The 
for the and Camma, 
robes, retires to the 
the 
from the cup, 


his guilty rapture, drains it to the dregs. 


dess. priests und priestesses are convened 


solemnity ; in her bridal 
inner sanctuary to prepare 
Reappearing, 
and offers it to Sinorex, who, in 
But | 
scarcely has he swallowed the draught than he 
and falls into the 
attendants. 
« «Oh, too deeply loved!’ he 
‘what cup is it that thou hast given me ?’ 
the 


priestess 


> 


‘ espousal-wine. she drinks 


staggers, turns pale, arms of his | 


woman, cries, 


«¢ Profane not sacred name of love!’ re. | 


sponds the ‘only the pure in heart 

can love; not such as thou! Oh, cowardly assaas- | 
sin of my ever-adored and uvoble Sinatus!’ she | 
continues, «what cup could T share with thee 
save the cup of poison?’ And denouncing the 
conscience-stricken guurderer to the assembled 
crowd, she recounts the incidents of crime, and 
completes her vengeance by the scorn she casts 
‘Oh, that could lie in 
wait for thine unsuspecting friend, hidden in the | 


upon him. coward ! 


as he moved onward to perform his devotions in 
of thou didst think to take 
Bear witness, oh, Thou 
mighty Divinity whom I serve, and ye, 
bled people! that if 
down my horror 


Diana, 


assem- 
I have seemed, crushing 
and my hate, to smile on the 
suit of this false caitiff, it was but to draw from 
him the certain avowal of the crime my woman’s 
heart had divined at his approach! 


wouldst know the 


Ah! thou | 
joys of wedded love! Thy 
nuptial couch, oh, murderer of a better man than 
thou, is the tomb! Away!’ 

Shrinking from this sudden judgment, and al- 
ready entering into the death-agony, Sinorex is 
And 


has | 


borne from the temple by his attendants, 


Camma, glorying in the punishment she 


| brought upon the murderer, (not only as_ the wi- 


dow of the victim, but also as High Priestess of | 
Diana, and consequently the chief judicial au- 
land,) and learning that Sinorex 
has expired from the effects of the poison, “ goes 
away, voluntarily and gaily, out of this world,” 
rejuicing that the poison which has sent the mur- | 


| derer to the gloom of Erebus, will raise her to the | 


ebodes of the Blest, and unite her to her beloved | 


| Sinatus. 


To the power of delicacy with which every | 


| portion of this highly dramatic role is brought 
| out, the perfect art with which, while smiling on 


r, she shows to the au- 


dience the horror and the hatred under her 


tion, and the withering scorn of her sarcasm, no 
description can do justice ; nor to the triumphant 
joy of the amidst the physical | 
agony and gathering films of dissolution. 


death-scene, 


Her performance of this new role was a con- 
She 


eleven times in the course of the evening ; 


tinued series of ovations. was called for 
three 
, and five times after the fall | 
The house was ina tumult of 
and the stage was literally inundated 
with bouquets. 

This incomparable 


times after each act 
of the curtain. 


actress, so 


highly-gifted 
both by nature and art, never uses a particle of 


paint or of powder. Her face, changeful as the 


‘ diamond, flushes and pales, her eyelids redden, 


her graceful, majestic figure vibrates with every | 
fresh emotion;—she ts the part she seems; and | 
we fecl, in witnessing these marvellous imperso- 
nations, that so, under each given circumstance, 
we, too, should have felt, have moved, have spo- | 
ken, and have done. 


over the 


Hence her unrivalled power | 
hearts and nerves of her audience. 


QUANTUM. 





Cc>” He who lives to no purpose, lives to a dad | 


purpe se. 


de Rothschild and | 
M. Periere possess a magnificent country-seat— 


The malicious visitors, as they looked | 


who, when his son Alphonse was sent to | 
Arts “ee 


marriage with his wealthy cousin, | 


neighbors anigh to death; so that whe 


up a Boston man te shake. 


| ber feller 


»| bet a horse that them fellers [ talked to jest ne 


| Off the grass, and ten to one they take as 


name of « Lutetia,” 


| AGUE HUNTERS, 


We were once, said a friend of ours, detained 
| for afew days in a small town on the IIinois 
‘river, (we wonder where he found the small town, 
as we have always heard all the towns on the 
Illinois river described as “ large and flourish- 
ing,’’) and often found much amusement and in- 
formation in listening to conversations held on 
| the front porch of the snug little hotel (+ little” 
' again ') where we “put up.” One of the great- 


, | est talkers on said porch was a middle aged man, 


purely western in his habits and tastes, with just 
enough of the draw! in his tone to proclaim him 
a native of New York. He was called Dick 
Longfellow, whether because he was so remark- 
ably short, or that it was really his name, I knew 
not. Be that sir oracle,”’ 
and when he opened Ais mouth, why, others lis- 
tened. 

The usual group were gathered on the porch 
obe evening, some sitting on the steps, some as- 


as it may, he was + 


tride the hand-railing, some tipped back in their 


chairy, some whittling, and all chewing, when we 
were joined by two eastern men who had artived 
that afternoon. One of these sat picking his ,; 
teeth for a while, and then said, 

“Is this a healthy place?) Do they have the 
ague about here ?”’ 

As this question was not directed to any one 
in particular, Dick took it upon himself to an- 3 
swer by saying, 


* Wall, not a terrible sight, stranger, but 


enough to Keep one straight, and make ’em ketam 
rul.’’ 


«You have tried it | suppose ?’* 


ssid Oy 


| stranger. 


«Wall, 
State, 


ves; but you see we had ager in Yok 
Whea- 
ever I feel it a comin’ on, my woman she givesg 
me enough pepper tea to make me feel like a red 
pepper-pod for a week, and that brings me out 4 


ind don’t feel so skeered about it. 


on it.’* ’ 


«Is your Woman a doctress ?"? asked the gen- 
tlemon, laughing. 
«TIanged if 


sand ef you 


she ain‘t then,’ 


replied Dick, 
ager while you're out 


down to our 


get a spell of 


this way, jest come house, and let , 


her try her hand on ye.” 
We all laughed, and the strangers soon after 
retired to themselves. 


They were no sooner out 
of hearing than Dick burst out in a great guffaw, 
and said, 

‘*Do excuse me, friends, but I must have my 
laugh out whenever [ hear them Boston fellers 
asking about the ager. *Pears to me they have 

We asked him how he 
from Boston? 

** How do I know it? 


knew these men were 


Why they are allers so 


| queer notions about the critter, haw, haw, haw!” ' 


white-faced, and so clean like, and go a tipping , 


about on their toes, and a looking behind ‘em to 
sve of the ager’s arter ‘em, And ef they ask you , 
any question it's sure to have ager in it, Cust or 
last. I do raly b'lieve they think itt 


of animal that ie allers dogging Mb 
| heels, 


If they do ecateh it, off they " 
chain lightning for hum, and skeer 


lot has any business out this way, they come 


| peering about like the fust, asking after the tar- 


Seems like it does near about use 
They're so stuck up 


nal ager agin. 


and starchy. 
does, 


few leetle puls, dash into a wash-tub night and 
mornin’, eat dry crusts, and so shake on for- 
_ever. Now I tell you what, friends, the ager 
is a generous sort o’ desease, it “lows one to eats 


| don’t stand cold water any way, outside or in 


The leetle pills don’t do it no good, take a bi 
dose or none, don't be skeery nor down-mouthedy 
nor make your will, “Tain’t no use. But y 
can‘t make a Boston feller think s». Now IY 


will put off airly in the morning ‘fore the de 

7 . if / 
afore night, and then won't these parts catch tw 
Sure enough, the first thing we could see tht 7 


next morning was the two strangers getting B 


a wagon, hired for the occasion, to take them*: 
| to the next town, where, if there was no ague, ut 


| might perhaps stay long enough to trade a li 


But if the ague should meet them there, the 


| train within twenty miles would surely have t 
| additional passengers. 


And when “ Dick” com@ 
to hear of it, he will only say—“<I know’d ity 


| knowed they'd rayther go hum and have consw 
| tion, than shake aleetle, like every honest man 
| to, and now they’ll jest send on another set o’ whi 


faced gentry to sniff round arter the ager agin 


| Dick sticks to it that the best men we have 


these parts « is them as has bin through a regi 
scusoning, and come out strong and healt 
For he insists on it that the « blessed ager’? 
great renovator of the human system if 
cheerfully and treated generously. 

llow is it?) Answer, ye M. D.’s, one and all& 
WALKER 





A coop old song man’s heart doth cheer, 
IAke a cordial cup of old strong beer, 
Tals being so, a wight would think 

The more men sang, the less ¢ 

Or drink but balf, and take tm 

The other half, which were ag 

But where good liquor doth 

And song as well as pot go round, 

Folk mostly do the other thing ; 

They drink the more the more they ring. 


oG” A slanderer of the softer sex undertak? 
to prove that Satan was a woman, whose nail 
was = Fir. “—) 
~ An exchange says :—: Mr. Choate —_ 

sent to China—not, however, by the Gove 


7 
. 


e 
+. 
+ 
a 
' 


where he will be employed in lettering lea-cheal 


| It is said that his peculiar style of chiro 
will enable him to put on those interesting 


plyphics at a much cheaper rate than the Ch 
painters can do it.” 

OF" “« Qu’en disent les grenowilles ?”? was ® 
common flippant phrase at Versailles, 
1791, when any new absurdity was 
meaning: ‘ What will the frogs say to € 


|The French court, in allusion to the 


state of Paris formerly, when known 
called its i 
‘ frogs.” 

o>” Test ron Diamoxps.—The diamond 
very easily be recognized by putting it ia 


| where it retains all its brilliancy, having’] 


appearance of a bubble of air, while all 

precious stones lose this singular appe 
o>” A preacher once attempted to 

from the text, “Remember Lot’s wife,™ 

_made a failure. Afterwards remarking § 

| Bond that he did not know the reason % 

failure, the venerable Doctor replied 


, * better therealter let other people's wives 4 


ah 


sh E 


They won’t gin in to it like a lim- » 
and jest let it shake ’em, but , 
they stands up stiff, takes a little boneset tea, a 


| off the fut o” the land, and the fatter the better, e 
| and it wants strong coffee, and lots of it, and if 


« 
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TERMS. 

The subscription price of tho POST is @2 8 year in adeane | 
—eerred in the city by Can iers—or 4 cents single number. | 

The POST is beieved te have a larger country cireuls 
tee than any other Literary Weekly ia the Uuiwa wilbout 
@xeeption. 

The POST, it will be soticed, has something for every 
taste—the young and the old, the ladics sed centiemen of | 
the family may all find in ite ainpic pages something | 
adapted to their pece! iar liking. 

Back numbers of the POST can generally be «b’a'ned 
at the office, or of any energetic Newstesier. Owns, 
however, te the creat and increasing demand for the 
Paper, those wiehing back numbers hed botter spply as 
early o¢ posible, our rule being “First ore, frst 
served.”’ | 

REJECTED COMMUNICATIONS —We eannot nn- | 
@ertake to return rejected communications. If the arti 
ele is worth preserving, i. 8 generally worth making a elean 
copy of. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—-The POST is an admirable | 
gmediom for sdvertisements, owing to ite great ecircule- | 
tien, a: 4 the fact that only « limited namber are given. | 
Advertisements of new bowks, new inventions, and other 
matters of general intorost, are preferred. For rates, see | 
head of adverti: ing columns. | 
ecrames wes 
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PROSPECTUS. | 
For the information of strangers who may chance to 
see this number of the PUST, we may state that among | 
ite contributors are the following gifted writers :— 
WILLIAM HOWITT, (oF Esctann.) ALICE 
WARY, T.8 ARTHUR, GRACE GREENWOOD, 
WGUSTINE DUGANNE,MRS M. A. DENISON 
Author of “AN EXTRA-JUDICIAL 8TATE- 
NT,’? The Author of “ZILLAH, THE CAILD | 
EDIUM,” &c., &c 
‘We are now engaged in publishing the following | 
‘Bovelet, waich Witt Be ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY WITH | 
APPROPRIATE EXGRAVINGS :— 


THE WAR TRAIL; 
A Romance of the War with Mexico, 
BY CAPT. MAYNE REID. 


We design shortly commencing one of the following— 
ALL OF WHICH WILL ALSO BE ILLUSTRATED 
AS THEY ARE PUBLISHED, WITH APPROPRIATE ENGRA- 
vines :— 





WEEKLY 


| 


CHIP, THE CAVE CUILD; | 
A STORY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


An Original Noveiet. written for the Po«t bv Mrs MARY | 
A. DENISON. Author of ‘‘ Mark, the 4exton,’’ “‘Llome 
Pictures,’ &c. 


LIGHTHOUSE ISLAND. 


An Original Noveiet, by the Author of “ My Confes- | 
sion,"’ “ Zillab; The Child Medium,”’ &c 


FOUR IN HAND; OR TIE BEQUEST. 


Written for the Post, by GRACE GREENWOOD 


THE RAID OF BURGUNDY. 


OF THE SWISS CANTONS. 


INE DUGANNE, Author of *‘The Lost 
, &e., &e. 

tothe above list of contributions we design 
a im the usua) amount of FOREIGN LETTERS, 
‘ AL SKETCHES, CHOICE SELECTIONS 
from ail sources, AGRICULTURAL ARTICLES, GE- 
NERAL NEWS, HUMOROUS ANECDOTES, EN- 
GRAVINGS, View of the PRODUCE AND 8TOCK 
MARKETS, THE PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MAR- 
KET, BANK NOTE LIST, &c. For terms, see the 
head of this column. 
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BATHS AND BATHING. 

A person bent upon establishing the supe- 
riority of the ancient civilizations over those of 
the latter days, might find an argument in the 
fact that the former made liberal provision for 
public bathing, which we do not. Rome in the | 
days of the empire had between eight and nine | 
hundred bathing houses—no one of them a mere 
concourse of dark closets and tubs, but every | 
one an establishment of splendid proportions 
ind appliances. Baths, too, were found outside 


‘the metropolis, in cvery town in antique Italy. | 


But the Romans were not naturally an inventive | 
people, and the qualities of many a subjected | 
civilization had to be absorbed by them, before | 
they began to discover and improve. For cen- 
turies the Roman knew no better than to throw 
himself at close of day into the Tiber. It was 
not till he learned something from the eastern | 
nations with whom he came in contact that he | 
found out the utility of warm water. The bath 
Originated in Asia, the former seat of the arts, 
and, as we think, the scene of the highest life the 
race has yet achieved. The rest of the world 
got the idea, as it got all its ideas, from the | 
Orient. Even to this day, no arrangement we | 
have for bathing, not even in our water-cure es- | 
tablishments, approaches the Oriental baths. | 
Travellers from the East, constantly bring reports 
of the institution, and describe it not only as the 
greatest luxury, but as a very important means to 
health and longevity. Mr. David Urquhart, a | 


fate Secretary of the English embassy at Constan- | 


tinople, has recently been lecturing in England | 


| on the Turkish bath, and gives the strongest tes- | 


felt on leaving the water and going into an at- 


timony in favor of its utility. Among other | 
es he said :-—“< The prevailing idea of a bath 
was water at a warm temperature, but his was a | 
building with the atmosphere heated to a certain | 
d@ that of a different denomination to | 
the ordinary baths. It was difficult, | 
procure water ata higher tempera- 
. degrees, but for the real enjoyment 
of the bath it was necessary that the water in | 
the first instance should be 112 degrees, and it 
should afterwards be raised gradually a few de- | 
grees higher, and the pleasure of the bath was | 


in 


mosphere some degrees lower in temperature. | 
The value of the skin, in the animal economy 
was destroyed by the impediment offered to | 
respiration through the pores by close fitting 
clothing, and it was to counteract this evil, and | 
thereby to extend human life to its allotted term 
of 70 years (which he believed the minimum du- 
ration though at present not one in a thousand 
reached it,) that he suggested the Eastern method 
of bathing. 
scrofula and such diseases resulted, but it was 


The skin had been neglected, and | 


known that the Turkish baths prevented scrofula, 
consumption, gout and other discases.’’ 

Arguing against the popular belief that the 
warm bath lowered the system, he stated that 
“while England and France lost their strength 
by disease in the Crimea in a fortnight’s time, ' 
and while the Russians lost 30,000 men out of | 
70,000, the loss of the Turks was only about 
three per cent.—and also it was well known that 
a Turk would take a much greater quantity of 
strong drink than an European without intoxica- 
tion.”’ 

The reason is obvious enough. We breathe 
jough the pores of our skin, as well as through 
# lungs, and through these countless mout))s 
‘our body, the system constantly seeks to ex- 

the elements which if retained become im- | 


|} in advance of us in this respect. 


,}much ahead of everybody else we are. 


| Philadelphia for public 


| countries, Where the life is sane and simple, the 


j}and run home, fearful of taking cold. 
| the barbarous Turks, we sit in a temperature of | 


| bath for a person in the south of Ireland, and he 


| something of the kind in this country? 


| his losses, which were of mean amount—for he 


| bowie; 


! quick, 


purities, and generate disease. Let these pores | 
be clogged, and the porous breathing is, of 
course, arrested. Our close-fitting clothing, as 
Mr. Urquhart suggests, assists to stop the pro-| 
cess of respiration, and it is to restore the natu- 
ral condition of the body, that the Turkish sys- 
tem of bathing is found so effectual. We curry- 
comb and sweat our horses sedulously, and for a! 
good reason. Why do we take to much pains to 
cleanse the skin of our animals, and at the same 
time neglect to cleanse ourowa? Isn't a manas 
good as a horse ? 

It must be allowed that other nations are much 
We Anglo- 
Saxons lose in the race by continually stopping 


‘to admire ourselves, and to tell the world how 


W hile 


we swagger and boast and vaunt our inventions 


and ideas, and scoff at new inventions and new 


ideas, the other nations aspire and improve. In 
England and America the bath is not populariz- 
ed; it is a private luxury. We find it commonly 
only in wealthy houses, and even there on a nar- 
row scale. Perhaps, Philadelphia of all cities in 
the Union, has more houses with bath-rooms in 
But what provision has 
There 
three or four bathing houses here, where you can 


them, than any other. 
bathing? are 
wash yourself with soap and hot water at the rate 
of twenty-five cents for every forty minutes. 
There is not, to our knowledge, a single bathing- 
house with accommodations for women. New 
York and Boston have more baths fur the people 
than we have, and accommodations for women are 
All through the rural parts of the 


country there is one immense omission of bathing- 


not wanting. 


houses foranybody. In Ergiandit isthe same. In) 
France they do things better. Though they by 
no means approach the Orientals in their bathing 
arrangements, yet they have numerous baths, 
and the utility of hot water not only as a means 
of cleansing the body, but of renovating the sys- 
tem, is toa great extent recognized. We talk | 
of the barbarism of Russia. But the Russian is 
not so barbarous as no: to know the advantize of 
keeping his pores open. Not only in Russia, 
but in Finland, Lapland, Norway, Sweden, and 
all through the North of Europe, there is not a 
single hut so destitute as to be without a vapor 
bath, in which, once a week at least, and every 
day in cases of illness, the people find refresh. 
It is true that France 


good eifects derived from the 


ment and salubrity. in 
and Russia the 


bath is somewhat neutralized by dissipation and 


| unphysiological habits; but in the rural parts of 


Sweden, Norway, Finland, and other northern | 


people are robust and remarkably long-lived. | 

But the Orientals are ahead of allothers. Their | 
bath is truly scientific and the perfection of art. 
No process of purification approaches theirs in 
completeness and excellence. In our own free | 
and happy country we get into an oblong tin 
tub, in a doubtful and dingy closet, lie in hot | 
water for fifteen or twenty minutes, soap onr- | 
selves with everybody's soap, scrub ourselves 
with everybody's flesh brush, and then emerging | 
to a hasty towelling, we hurry on our clothes | 
Among 


112 or 120 degrees, till the perspiration runs | 
from us; we are then taken in hand by an opera- 
tor, who rubs us with a wad of raw silk till all | 
the impurities of the body are disengaged from 
the pores, and our skins are smooth and fair as 
infants’; we are then deluged with hot water, 
soaped with scented soaps, rubbed vigorously, 
drenched with hot water again, wrapped up in 
soft towels, dried, enveloped in cloths, and re- 
moved to a cooler temperature. There we lie, 
lost in delicious languor, till our bodies recover 
their natural temperature. Then we attire our- 
selyes, and go away, light, elastic, joyful, per- 





fectly re-invigorated, and our bodies breathing 
with happiness at every pore! 

Mr. Urquhart said in his lecture that he had 
lately been employed in constructing a Turkish 


had fitted it up with a chamber corresponding 
with the frigidarium of the Romans, with an inner 
chamber corresponding with the tepidarium, and | 
athird large chamber, vaulted and lighted with 
colored from above—deep and sombre, 
which was heated by furnaces beneath. The 
heated to 
170 degrees, the next to about 100 degrees, and 
This build- 


ing was capable of bathing about 800 persons in | 


glass 


chamber first to be entered would be 





the third was open to the heavens. 


the course of every 12 hours. 

The cost of erection was not more than twen-. | 
Why cannot we have | 
At least, | 
more po. | 


ty-five thousand dollars. 


why cannot we have some better, 
A proper establish- 


It would im- 


ments for public baths? 
ment would be a public benefit. 
prove the health of the community, and be a} 


| source of profit to its projector. Public spirit | 


failing, and our legislators and politicians being | 
too much engaged to attend to any really useful | 
matters, cannot private enterprise help us?) Here | 
is a chance for some adventurous capitalist, anxi- | 


ous to do good and make money. 





A ENIGHT OF THE RING AND THE | 
ROUND TABLE. 
In arecent number of Putnam's Magazine, in 
an article on California society in 1849, we find | 
the subjoined incident : 


«At one of the monte-tables in a saloon on | 
Kearney street, the game was dealt by a slender, 
pale young man, almost a stripling, and with 
seemingly the delicate organization of a girl—his 
lips soft, his eyes gentle, his hands small and 
fair, his hair fine, no beard save a slight moustache 


| —his attire well fitting and scrupulously neat, his | 
| air pensive, his ways always quiet. 


One evening 
an ugly brute, burly and blustering, his naturally | 
vicious temper heated to hideous fierceness by | 
rum, seated himself at this young man’s table and | 
called for a ‘lay out’ of the cards. His manner, 


| provoking from the first, soon became intolerably 
| insulting, and he assailed the dealer with outra- | 


geous taunts and menaces, accusing him of cheat- 
ing, and with abusive oaths refusing to pay over 
the stakes the bank had won. 

* The dealer, patient and long-suffering, and | 
soft spoken to the last, gently remonstrated with 
the bally, as with one irresponsible, and whose | 
ugly manners were his misfortune. At last the 
fellow, deceived by the gracious demeaner of his | 
reluctant antagonist, demanded the refunding of | 


had been playing rather for a quarrel than for 
money—and threatened to cut the dealer's heart 
out if he did not instantly ‘fork over.’ To this | 


j the young man replied by leaping nimbly across 


the table, and dragging him by the hair from his 
seat. In an instant the bully drew a formidable 
but before he could make a lunge, a/| 
sharp, shot-like blow from the lady-like 
tist, delivered with scicntitie precision and force, 
sent him down, his knife flying from his hand. | 
And again, and again, as he sprang. with remark- | 


} able agility and much spunk, to his feet, he went 
| down, and down. 


Till at last, half stunned, blind | 
with blood, and quite bewildered and helpless, | 
he sat on the floor and fairly cried: « Enough! 
enough! you are too much for me. Who the | 
devil are you ?’ 

“The young man, whose face was scarcely 
flushed with the exercise, and whose eye at once 


‘in his graceful and erect demeanor. 


| gression. 


| peated overthrow, at the same time kindly and 


' $ . . vA > 
| pular, more scientific, and inexpensive arrange- | desperate community he was an exemplary and 


| fists were never used save to restore order.’’ 


| to fight in the ring, or to win money in games of 


resumed its softness, and his air its quiet, said : to-day, many of whom seem to us as refined and | head's voice; and, I believe he was obliged to A 
| manly as he, and are probably, if we could get desist. 

| the right view of them, not a bit more so, do, or| “ Hitherto they had not proceeded to anything 
| did, the same things in reality that we reprobate like personal 


‘My friend, get up’—at the same time assisting 
him; ‘you area greatfool. My name is ——.’ 
Well, never mind his name; there are but few 
Americans to whom it is not familiar; even a 
transatlantic ares roma to it. It is the | 
name of a blood- hero of the ring, who | 
killed his man, some years ago, in one of the | 
most protracted and cruel gladiatorial encounters | 
recorded in the shocking annals of pugilism. 
That man was one of the most exemplary of law- 
abiding San Franciscans in ‘49. Those dreadful | 
fists were never used save to restore order.”’ i 


The person alluded to in the above anecdote 


is, we presume, Christopher Lilly, the pugilist— | 


popularly known as Chris. Lilly. No doubt the 

description of his personal appearance as above | 
given, would, if mentioned in a novel in connec- | 
tion with such a feat, or given as a portrait of a 

prize-fighter, be considered unnatural, and a vio- 

lation of even possibility. And yet, though it, 
does not agree entirely with a reminiscence we 
happen to have of the personal appearance of 
this same Chris. Lilly, it is sufficiently accurate, 
and, making allowance for the difference of cyes, 
no doubt a faithful description of the pugilist as 
he appeared to the writer. It was in a daguerreo- 
type room, somewhere about the year 1846 or "47, 
that we came upon the notorious gladiator. He 
was small, slight, lithe, and beautifully formed ; 
with an erect carriage, a light and springing step, 
a fine head borne somewhat haughtily, and a 
general appearance of aristocratic high-breeding, 
which the French would call distingue. His garb, 
which was that of the conventional gentleman, , 
and very plain and tasteful, materially assisted 

Ife wore a black frock 
buttoned, which set off the small waist and well- 
The hands were 
snall and gloved, the feet slender and also small. 


this impression. coat, 


rounded chest to advantage. 


Ife wore a cap which, of course, prevented any 
observation of his forchead, but did rot conceal a 
head of dark, crisped curls—tje true « hyacinth 
of the Greek. The face was oval in form, 


pale, self-possessed and calm; the 


hair’’ 


eves were 


"dark, soft, yet quick and penetrant; the nostrils 


sensitive ; the lips thin, curved, and proud; the 

chin round and firm; a slight moustache was the | 
only trace of beard. The whole face and figure 

were those of a noticeably handsome man, and, 
singularly enough, there was an air of almost | 
feminine refinement about the entire person, ma- 
nifested not only in the tasteful garb he wore, but 

A sugges- | 
tion of «ffeminacy which the smallness and ele- 
gance of the figure conveyed, was strangely mixed | 
with a sense that that slender frame was compuact- | 


ed of muscles and sinews like tempered steel, and 


that its possessor was not a person to brook ag- | 


We at him with the | 


pleased interest which a handsome person al- 


were looking 
ways inspires, not knowing who he was, when a 
young man connected with the establishment, whis- 
Of course, our inte- 
rest was changed to amazement when we learned 
that this slender gentleman before us with his 
gallant and graceful bearing, was none other than 
the notorious Chris. Lilly, who, as the writer in 
Putnam truly states, had killed his man in one of 
the bloodiest and crucllest of all bloody and 
cruel prize-fights. 


pered his name in our ear. 


Our own remembrance of his appearance dif- 
fers slightly—chiefly in regard to the alleged 
pensiveness of air, which we rather remember as 
hauteur—from the account given in Putnam; 
but any person who has seen him can say which 
impression is nearest the truth. Why a man of 
his personal appearance and seeming gentility 
should have fellowshiped with prize-fighters, and 
sought no other distinction than that of an out- 
lawed gladiator, it is not permitted us to know. 
Never were a man’s profession and habits appa- 
rently more belied by his aspect and demeanor. 
We would give much to have known him, and 
known what manner of man he was. The horrid 
fact of his prize-fighting would scem to tell 
against him, and stamp him as a low and brutal 
fellow; and yet how much excellence of charac- | 
ter the incident related It 
shows him gentle, patient, enduring, bearing in 
sult and outrage without resentment, charitably 
counting his coarse assailant’s «¢ ugly manners as 
his misfortune,’? and only springing to action 
when his life was menaced ; then, with rare mag- 


above discloses! 


nanimity, and a forbearance which even in that 
hot moment was not exhausted, simply content- 
ing himself with knocking his enemy down— 
staking his unarmed fist against the red chances of 
the bowle knife—and finally, after having flogged 
the fight out of the flerce bully, assisting him to 
his fvet with the same little lady-like hand which 
but a few minutes before had wrought the re- 


In addi- 
tion to which, we read that in that lawless and 


quietly admonishing him of his folly! 


law-abiding citizen, and that «*those dreadful 


After all, perhaps he was not a bad fellow.— 
His prize fighting and gambling, which we justly 
count execrable, were probably not execrable to 
him. Sin consists, it may be, in the violation of 
the inward law—in doing what we know to be 
wrong. Perhaps to him it did not seem wrong 
chance. Three or four centuries ago, gallant 
gentlemen, plated in stecl, fought in the ring for 
sport, with deadly weapons, and called it the | 
Fine name for an ugly thing! Yet 
people read Ivanhoe, think the jousts very ro- 


tournament. 





| mantic and alluring, and sigh fcr the age of chi- | 


valry again. Is it, then, so much better for men 

to kill and bruise each other in armor, with | 
lances and battle-axes, than for men to kill and 

bruise each other in belts and breeches, with 

their fists? How is it that the lustre of romance | 
brightly bathes Sir Wilfred of Ivanhoe, and ob- } 
stinately objects to lend a single purple ray to 
Thomas Hyer or Yankee Sullivan! We do not 
say the medieval knights were brutes—but are 
the modern prize-fighters more so? Then, too, | 
how is it that the game of bulls and bears on the | 
Stock Exchange is so varnished with respecta- | 


| bility that the most respectable Christian men 


can engage in it in the unreproving noon, while ' 
the game of monte is so disgraced that men Lave | 


| to slink into painted saloons at midnight, or off 


to San Francisco, to rake in their little winnings 
without fear and without reproach? And how, 
is it, dear fellow Pharisees, that we, who so ad- 


| mire the antique tournaments, and deify the gla- | 


diators of Balaklava and Inkermann, and have 
such absorbing interest in the stocks,—how is it , 
that we consistently thank God that we are not 
like these gambling and prize-fighting publi- 
cans?! 

At the worst, the gaming and the bruising were 
Chris. Lilly’s vices, and they are different from 
those that are practised without rebuke in our, 
community, only in form and name—the one 
being medieval and illegal, the other being mo- | 
dern and not prohibited by law. How with his 


| apparent gentility and manliness of character he | 
| could have practised them, is, perhaps, not 80 


mysterious, when we reflect that the knights of 
centuries ago, and the soldiers and merchants of | 


ee tl ROI ST ES TEIN RIS. ie AMEN IEG TRREM NRE NS see 


‘ the narrative. 


, them who dealt with them according to their na. 


| the 119th), and while it was being sung, he left 


him for doing. 





Pamaperenia Weexty Truzs.—-The Daily 
Times, of this city, has issued a weekly, well- 
filled with miscellaneous and political matter. 


New Publications. 


Tre Lire or Caartorre Bronte, author of ‘ 
Evre,"? “ Shirley.” «Villette? ete By E.C. Gas. | 
KELL, anthor of *‘Marv Barton,’ *‘Rath,’’ ete PD 
Appleton & Co. New York. Forsale by C G Hen- 
derson & Co., Phila. 


Here is a work which will be read with eager- 
ness by the multitude that welcomed “ Jane 
Eyre.” No book printed this year can approach 
it in power and pathos. Apart from its theme, 
and considered only in point of literary execution, 
it has great merit. It is characterized by strength 
of statement, fine judgment in the selection and 
arrangement of its materials, and an austere sim- 
plicity of style and diction, which is in entire 
keeping with the pathetic and sombre dignity of 
We could hardy convey any fair 
impression of its power by citing passages from 
the body of the work, which relates directly to 
the career of the Brontes. Detached blocks of 
the marble, give no idea of the temple. The. 
book must be read in its entireness to be appre- 
ciated. Some idea of its literary ability and in- 
terest may be given by quoting a few initial pas- 
sages which relate to the people of the wild re 
gion amidst the bleak hills of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, in which Charlotte Bronte passed the 
greater part of her sad life. The district was in- 
habited by a strange and savage race—the genu- 
ine types of the traditional English boors. Mrs. 
Gaskell describes them as sagacious, dogged 
surly, quaint, insular, rough, harsh and brutal. 
They are, moreover, sleuth-hounds in the pursuit 
of money. 














A LUCKY FELLOW. 

‘A man that Miss Bronte knew, who was a 
small manufacturer, had engaged in many local 
speculations, which had always turned out well, 
and thereby rendered him a person of some | 
wealth. Ife was rather past middle age, when , 
he bethought him of insuring his life; and he | 
had only just taken out his policy, when he feli | 


| ill of an acute disease, which was certain to end — 


fatally in avery few days. The doctor, half. | 
hesitatingly, revealed to him his hopeless state 
** By jingo!”’ cried he, rousing up at once into | 
the old energy, “I shall do the insurance com- 
pany! I was always a lucky fellow!’ 


Other anecdotes are told, equally characteris- 
tic, though relating to other traits. 
died in the region a few years ago. 


YORKSHIRE HABITS. 

‘His great amusement and occupation had 
been cock-fighting. When he was confined to 
his chamber with what he knew would be his 
last illness, he had his cocks brought up there, 
and watched the bloody battle from his bed. As 
his mortal disease increased, and it became im- 
possible for him to turn so as to follow the com- 
bat, he had looking-glasses arranged in such a 
manner around and above him, as he lay, that he 
could still see the cocks fighting. And in this 
manner he died. 


One squire 


‘These are merely instances of eccentricity, 
compared to the tales of positive violence and 
crime that have occurred in these isolated dwell. 
ings, Which still linger in the memories of the old 
people of the district, and some of which were 
doubtless familiar to the authors of « Wuthering 
Heights’ and ¢ The Tenant of Wildfell Hall.’ 

«¢ The amusements of the lower classes could 
hardly be expected to be more humane than 
those of the wealthy and better educated. The 
gentleman who has kindly furnished me with 
some of the particulars I have given, remembers 
the bull-baitings at Rochdale, not thirty years 
ago. The bull was fastened by a chain or rope 
to a post in the river. To increase the amount 
of water, as well as to give their workpeople the 
opportunity of savage delight, the masters were 
accustomed to stop their mills on the day when 
the sport took place. The bull would sometimes 
wheel suddenly round, so that the rope by which 
he was fastened, swept those who had been care- 
less enough to come within its range, down into 
the water, and the good people of Rochdale had 
the excitement of seeing one or two of their 
neighbors drowned, as well as of witnessing the 
bull baited, and the dogs torn and tossed.’’ 


These amiable brutes had clergymen among 


One was a Mr. Grimshaw :— 


A YORKSHIRE CLERGYMAN. 

“He used to preach twenty or thirty times a 
week in private houses. If he perecived any 
one inattentive to his prayers, he would stop and 
rebuke the offender, and not go on till he saw 
every one on their knees. He was very earnest 
in enforcing the strict observance of Sunday; 
and would not even allow his parishioners to 
walk inthe fields between services. He some- 
times gave out a very long Psalm (tradition says 


tures. 


the reading-desk, and taking a horse-whip went 
into the public houses, and flogged the loiterers 
into church. They were swift who could escape 
the lash of the parson by sneaking out the back 
way. Ile had strong health and an active body, 
and rode far and wide over the hills ‘ awakening’ 
those who had previously had no sense of reli- 
gion. To save time, and be no charge to the 
families at whose houses he held his prayer- 
meetings, he carried his provision with him; all 
the food he took in the day on such occasions 
consisting simply of a piece of bread and butter, | 
or dry bread and a raw onion.” - 





Another clergyman—Mr. Redhead—was not 
so forturnaic in maintaining his supremacy. | 


| 
A CLERGYMAN REPUDIATED. | 


“The first Sunday he officiated, Haworth | 
church was filled even to the aisles; most of the 
people wearing the wooden clogs of the district. | 
But while Mr. Redhead was reading the second | 
lesson, the whole congregation, as by one im- | 
pulse, began to leave the church, making all the 
noise they could with clattering and clumping of | 
clogs, till, at length, Mr. Redhead and the clerk 
were the only two left to continue the service.— 
This was bad enough, but the next Sunday the 
proceedings were far worse. Then, as before, 
the church was well filled, but the aisles were , 
left clear; not a creature, not an obstacle was in 
the way. The reasons for this were made evident | 
about the same time in the reading of the service 
as the disturbances ggd begun the previous week. 
A man rode into the church upon an ass, with | 
his face turned towards the tail, and as many old 
hats piled on his head, as he could possibly carry. | 
He began urging his beast round the aisles, and | 
the screams, and cries, and laughter of the con- | 
gregation entirely drowned all sound of Mr. Red. 


| 
| pectant crowd. 


| Bronte’s 


violence ; but on the third Sunday 
they must have been greatly irritated at seeing 


Mr. Redhead, determined to brave their will, 
ride up the village street, accompanied by seve- 
| ral gentlemen from Bradford. They put up their | 


horses at the Black Bulil—the little inn close upon 


the churchyard, for the convenience of arvills as 


well as for other purposes —and went into church. 
On this the people followed, with a chimney- 
sweeper, whom they had employed to clean the 
chimneys of some outbuildings belonging to the 
church that very morning, and afterwards plied 


» Aunaicas Maacuant tx Ecrors, 
zeae 


Asis ay” Ave- 

= Vann Peed Bas Peace 
Mr. Freeman Hunt, the editor of the Mer- 
chant’s Magazine, who has done a good work by 
leading merchants to other literature than the 
ledger or the daily paper contains, puts his im- 
primatur upon this work in the introduction 
which prelades it. It is s book of letters written 
by a young Boston merchant, while abroad at 
Java, China, India, Egypt, the Crimea, Austra- 
lia, and other places. Its statistical and business 
knowledge, and commercial details, render it 
peculiarly interesting to mercantile men, while it 
offers to the general reader a lively, graphic nar- 
rative of the circumstances of travel, and keen, 


with drink till he was in a state of solemn intoxi- | wide awake, saucy, sprightly, and jocund obserra- 


| cation. They placed him right before the read- 


ing-desk, where his blackened face nodded a} 
drunken, stupid assent to all that Mr. Redhead 
said. At last, either prompted by some mischief | 
maker, or from some tipsy impulse, he clamber- | 
ed up the pulpit stairs, and attempted to embrace 
Mr. Redhead. Then the profane fun grew fast 
and furious. They pushed the soot-corered 
chimney-sweeper against Mr. Redhead, as he 
tried to escape. They threw both him and his 
tormentor down on the ground in the church- 
yard where the soot bag had been emptied, and, 
thongh, at last, Mr. Redhead escaped into the | 
Black Bull, the doors of which were immediately | 
barred, the people raged without, threatening to 
stone him and his friends. One of my informants 
is an old man, who was the landlord of the Black 
Bull at the time, and he stands to it that such 
was the temper of the irritated mob, that Mr. 
Redhead was in real danger of his life. This 
man, however, planned an escape for his unpopu- 
lar inmates. The Black Bull is near the top of 
the long, steep, Haworth Street, and at the bot- 
tom, close by the bridge, on the road to Keigh- 
ley, is a turnpike. Giving directions to his 
hunted guests to steal out at the back door 
(through which, probably, many a ne’cr-do-weel 
has escaped from good Mr. Grimshaw’s horse- 
whip), the landlord and of the sta- 
ble role the horses belonging to the 
party Bradford backwards and forwards 
before his front door, among the fiercely ex- 
Through some opening be- 
the houses, those on the horses saw 
Mr. Redhead and his friends creeping along be. 
hind the street; and then, striking spurs, they 
dashed quickly down to the turnpike; the ob- 
noxious clergyman and his friends mounted in 
haste, and had sped some distance before the 


some 
boys 
from 


tween 


| people found out that their prey had escaped, 


and came running to the closed turnpike gate.” 


Such was the character of the community in 
which Charlotte Bronte was reared, and though 
her life was reclusive, and its own immediate sur- 
roundings of a different and more gentle aspect, 
it was from such an outer world that she drew 
many of her experiences of society and her ob- 
servations of human nature. Her works which 
have been censured by some _ narrow critics for 
melodramaticism and lack of fidelity to actual 
life, the memoir shows to have been deeply based 
on realities. It is hardly necessary, however, to 
say anything in vindication of those nervous and 
admirable productions. They mark an epoch in 
English literatuure. Considered altogether apart 
from their high character as an assertion of the 
dignity and equality of woman with man—as a 
presentation of the one sex not as the appendage 
but as the equal of the other—they have a great 
and true intellectual merit. No works ever writ- 
ten by a Saxon woman, approach them in direct, 
Shakspearean insight to the essence and motive 
springs of character. And apart from their meta- 
physical power, they have a picturcsqueness, an 
individuality, an imaginative and elevated tone, 
a faculty of investing the commonest incidents 
with strange and fiery lights of significance and 
revelation, a wealth of sharp, bold and con- 
trasted characterization, and a command of vigo- 
rous and suggestive language, which it would be 
difficult to find in any female prose writer of the 
day. They have been called coarse. But the 
male and female prudes that fix that epithet on 
then, would have fixed it on Dante or Shak- 
speare, They are no coarser than life and na- 
ture, which the greatest minds accept freely and 
reverently, and which only ninnies have the 
effrontery and the folly to call common and un- 
clean. 

We commend this memoir to our readers. It 
is the life of a woman of genius, written by 
another woman of genius, and we can think 
of no person who could so well have told 
the strange and mournful story of Charlotte 
life of unflinching struggle, and 
brave self-sacrifice, as the author of « Ruth” 
and «‘ Mary Barton.’’ The sad tale of that silent 
grapple with harsh and stern realities—a hopeless 
contest, but sustained to the last with courage 
and honor, is told with a gentle and quiet ear- 
nestness that touches the heart. Nothing could 
be sadder, and yet the sadness has in it an ele- 
ment of consolation. Life seems better worth 
living —truer, gentler, more august and noble— 
when thought of over the closed leaves of a 
work that reminds us of Charlotte Bronte’s 


grave. 





Tuk Norsk-Forkx; Or, A Visit tothe Homes of Nor- 
way and Sweden. By Cnarirs Lortne Brack C. 
Scribner, New York. For eale by T. B, Peterson, 
Phijadelphia. 

An admirable and interesting work, the flower 
of a thoughtful, candid, and cultivated mind.— 
Pictures of the pastoral life of Norway and Swe- 
den, accounts of the social state of the cities, 
clear and bold sketches of picturesque persons, 
romantic glimpses at the history of the North, 
accounts of its superstitions, its poetry, and its 


| legends, and observations on the life, manners, 


habits, and character of the people, make up the 
varied, simple, and lucid narrative. For its 
calm candor, its translucency of narration, and 
its genial and intelligent spirit, the book is a mo- 
del to tourists. Nothing concerning the North- 
men can be void of interest to Americans. Their 
blood is in our veins, and their vital enterprise 
was the fountain of our own. The toiling energy 
and adventurousness of the Anglo-Saxon owe 
largely to the admixture of the Norse blood 
received in the old days when the race 
of the Vikings found footing on the British 
shores, 





Lire oF Grorce Wasninetox. By Wasnincton 
invixe. G. P. Putaam, & Co., New York. For sale 
by W. B. Zieber, Phisadelphia. 


This is the fourth volume of Irving’s life of 
Washington. It takes up the story with the suf- 
ferings of the patriot army at Morristown in 1780, 
and closes with Washington’s inauguration as 
President in 1789. The work thus far, compre- 
hends the hero’s military career, and is, therefore, 
in a certain sense, complete. Mr. Irving, how- 
ever, gives us reasou to hope for another volume, 
treating of Washington’s presidential and closing 
years. No man can better illumine and adorn 
the subject than the master of Sunnyside, and 
we hope he may live to carry it to its con- 





clusion. 


tions on scenes and things in the various places 
visited by the author. It is not, of course, pro~ 
found; it is frequently pert and flippant; ite 
principles and preferences are often extremely 
questionable ; it is very Anglo-Saxon-y ; its best 
parts are those which relate to commercial mat- 
ters; but it is terse, direct, profus: in facts, and 
treats of common topics with mach sound sense 
and spirit. 





Tue Novaeres or Capratxy Marrvatr. Derby & Jack- 
= York. For sale by J. 8. Lippincett & Co, 
ilada. 


Messrs. Derby & Jackson are now giving us 
the first complete American edition of these cele 
brated nautical novels, whose peculiar merits as 
graphic delineations of sea-life, overflowing with 
quaint and jovial humor, abounding with queer, 
grotesque, comic, and forcible individualizations 
of character, and with a rapid succession of live- 
ly and striking incident, have been long known 
to the readers of books everywhere. We have 
already «Peter Simple’ and “Jacob Faiih- 
ful,”’"—none the less readable and amusing, of 
course, for being printed in large, clear type, om 
stout, white paper, or for being harxdsomely 
bound, and embellished with steel engravings. It 
is the only good edition of Marryatt that hes 
been published in this country, and ought to be 
received with favor. The entire works will be 
comprised in twelve volumes. 





Ituinots As It Is. 


By Frev. Geanarn. Keen & Ler, 
Chicago 


For sale by Charles Destiver, Philade!phie. 

A minute and circumstantial local history. It 
contains a great mass of varied information on 
all topics connected with the great State of THi- 
nois. 





Tar Curistian Doctrixe or Staverr. By 
George D. Armstrong, D. D. C. Scribner, New 
York. For sale by Parry & McMillan, Philada. 

Inivsrratep Scuoot History or tHe Uxrrep 
Srares and the Adjacent Parts of America, 
From the Earliest Discoveries to the Present 
Time. By G. P. Quackenboss, A. M. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. For sale by T. B. Pe- 
tersou, Philada. 





EXPERIENCE IN HYGEOPATHY. 


1 have been troubled many years with am 
erysipelas, flery-red sore nose, caused by am 
over-exertion in running in hot weather, in con- 
nection with previous violation of most of the 
physical laws. To effect a cure, which has been 
complete, I tried, during the course of many 
years, most all kinds of medicine with no perma- 
nent benefit. At lst I resolved to try the Hy- 
gienic plan. I concluded that as it was caused 
by violation of physical law, if curable at al), it 
could be cured by discontinuing such violation. 
So at once I discontinued the use of all kinds of 
stimulus in food and drink, except a little salt ; 
all kinds of sweets and oils, excepting a smals 
quantity of butter, and lived on cold, unleaven- 
ed, unbolted meal bread or pudding of the differ- 
ent grains, with a little new, pure milk, and 
sometimes fruit ; used as small a quantity of food 
as I could and satisfy my hunger—washed in cool: 
water from head to foot every morning {n a cold: 
room—slept on a wire bed, with my bed-room. 
window lowered one inch at top and raised one 
at bottom—took plenty of exercise, and in four 
months a complete cure was effected. That four 
months’ experience was worth thousands of dol- 
larstome. It led me to think. It taught me 
lessons which probably I otherwise would never 
have learned. It destroyed a troublesome dis- 
ease, after which a few months more of perfect 
temperance and carefulness elapsed, and I was @ 
new man. 1 then thought and felt as I had never 
thought and felt before. 

I had enjoyed what was called healt, but 
never knew what was perfect health till then, I 
have before been strong, lively and happy, but 
never before knew that life could be made such 
a constant stream of blissas mine now is. My 
companion and myself with our children, now 
live, while at home, on three meals per day of 
unleavened, unbolted meal bread and fruit alone. 
We live with perfect health in perfect harmony. 
Both of us possess strong animal natures, yet we 
walk in wisdom’s ways. This course of living 
has become a habit with us, which now no coun- 
teracting habits oppose. Our joy is not impul- 
sive ; it flows in one full and steady stream, ex- 
cepting so far as the laws of nature demand 
otherwise. This steady stream includes a¥J the- 
impulsive man ever gets, and compound interest 
of that besides. Impulsive pleasures generally, 
or the pleasures of intemperance, detract much 
more than their own weight from this steady 
stream. 





O03” Hoearrn’s Orion or Genius. —-“' I 
know of no such thing as genius,” said Hogarth: 
to Mr. Gilbert Cooper; “genius is nothing but 
labor and diligence.”’ 

03” As sins proceed, they ever multiply > 
and, like figures in arithmetic, the last stands 
for more than all that went before it-—Sir Thos. 
Browne. 

0G” A Howe Turvust.—A pedagogue, pro- 
voked at the dullness of a pupil, instead of coax- 
ing him along, boxed his ears, and demanded of 
him how long a man could live without brains. 
The boy meekly replied, «I don’t know; how 
long have you lived yourself, sir ?’’ 

CF” A Reasonaste Inquiny.—‘“Isn’t the 
world older than it used to be?” said # young 
hopeful to his senior. « Yes, my son.” ‘ Them 
what do folks mean by old times ?”’ 

O03” And though we hope for a better life, 
eternal happiness, after these painful and miser- 
able days, yet we cannot compose ourselves 
willingly to die ; the remembrance of it is mos} 
grievous unto us, especially to such who are 
fortunate and rich; they start at the name of 
death, as a horse at a rotten post.— Burien’: 
Anatomy of Melancholy. 

CF” Many women are beloved without know- 
ing it, but more women think they are beloved. 
when they are not. They generally discover 
their mistake after marriage. 

07” As wit is too hard for power in council, 
so power is too hard for wit in acticon.— 
Wycherly. 

OF” Nature makes us poor only when we 
want necessaries, but custom gives the name of. 
poverty to the want of superfluities.”’ 
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A BATH AT DAMASCUS. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 
Scarcely had I entered the establishment, when 
‘two strong men belonging to the bath laid hold 
ef me, and in an instant I was stripped to the 
gkin. One of them then passed a linen shaw! 
around my waist, while the other fastened on my 
fect a pair of gigantic pattens, which at once 
made me a foot taller. This mode of shoeing 
mot only rendered flight impossible, but, by its 
clumsy elevation, destroyed my equilibrium; and 
I should inevitably have fallen, had not the two 
mcn supported me on either side. I was fairly 
caught. We passed into another room ; here the 
wapor and heat stifled me. I thought that my 
guides had mistaken the way and got into an 
even. I tried to shake them off, but my resist- 
ance was anticipated. In a few moments I was 
astonished at perceiving that, as the perspiration 
poured from me, my lungs began to dilate, and 
my respiration returned. In this state I passed 
throngh five or six rooms, the heat of which in- 
creased so much, that I began to believe that 
man had for five thousand years mistaken his 
proper element, and that his appropriate destiny 
was boiling or roasting. 

At last we.came to the stove room. There the 
fog was so dense, that I could not see two steps 
before me; and the heat so entirely insupporta- 
bie, that I partly fainted. I shut my eyes, and 
resigned myself to my guides. After leading, or 
eather carrying me, a few steps further, they took 
eff my girdle, unhooked my pattens, and extend- 
e4 me, half-swooning, on something like a mar- 
ble table in the middle of the apartment. Here, 
again, I soon became accustomed to the infernal 
atmosphere. With my other senses, my sight 
gevived ; and, despite the fog, I made out with 
telerable accuracy the surrounding objects. My 
édormentors seemed to have forgotten me for a 
moment; they were busy at one side of the room. 
I lay in the centre of a large square saloon, en- 
crusted, to the height of five or six feet, with va- 
riously colored marbles ; a series of spouts threw 
eut incessantly streams of steaming water, which, 
falling on the pavement beneath, glided thence 
fnto four basins, like cauldrons, at the four cor- 
mers of the room. On the surface of the water 
in these basins, was an indefinite number of bald 
heads bobbing about, and expressing, by the 
most grotesjue contortions of face, various de- 
grees of felicity. This spectacle so occupied 
my attention, that I scarcely heeded the return 
of my masters. They came, however—one with 
a large wooden bow! of soapsuds, the other with 
@ ball of fine flax. Suddenly one of the rascals 
tmundated my face and neck with his suds; and 
the other, seizing me by the shoulder, rubbed 
most furiously my face and breast with his flax. 
This treatment, and the pain induced by it, were 
so perfectly intolerable, that all my powers of re- 
eistance and resentment waked at once. I bolt- 
ed upright, kicked my flaxen friend half across 
the room, and planted my fist in the face of soap- 
e@uds with such good-will, that he lay sprawling 
on the floor. Then, knowing of no other remedy 
for the soap (which was blistering my skin), I 
boldly plunged into the larger basin. I had mis- 
jadged ; the remedy was worse than the disease. 
Before, my face and neck were cauterized, now, 
my whole body was scalded ; the water was boiling! 
I yelled with pain; sprang on and over my neigh- 
dors, who could not comprehend my case ; and 
got out of the tub almost as rapidly as I got in. 
However, I was not rapid enough to escape the 
effect of the ablution; my body was as red as a 
fobster. I was stupified! I must be dreaming, 
er riding a night-mare! Yet there was no de- 
ception. Here, under my very eyes, were men 
stewing in a broth of which I had fried the tem- 
perature, who cvidently took great delight in the 
eperation. What could it mean? My notions 
ef pleasure and pain became confused; they 
could enjoy what to me was agony! I once more 
resolved to resign myself to fate. I doubted my 
own judgment. I distrusted my own senses. I 
determined, again, to submit to my tormentors. 
They came, having recovered from my as: wult. 
I followed them without resistance to another 
basin. They made signs to me to descend the 
steps. I obeyed. 

From this I passed to another of a higher tem- 
perature, but still supportable. I remained in 
it, as in the first about three minutes. I then 
procecded to the third, which was still some ten 
er twelve degrees hotter; and, finally, reached 
the fourth where I had commenced my dread 
apprenticeship. I approached it with the great- 
est repugnance, but ] had made up my mind to 
g° through with my desperate adventure. I first 
dipped my toe in the water. It was hot, certain- 
ly; but not so scalding as beforé. I gradually 
immersed my whole body, and was surprised to 
Gad it endurable. 

My attendants now again took me in hand. 
They replaced the linen around my waist, bound 
a shawl on my head, and led me back through 
the rooms by which I had entered (taking care 
te add to my covering at each change of atmos- 
phere) until I* arrived at the chamber where I 
was so unceremoniously stripped. Here I found 
@ good carpet and pillow. My turban and girdle 
were taken off; I was enveloped in a large wool- 
fen gown, laid down like an infant, and left alone. 
ZT had now an undefinable feeling of comfort. I 
was perfectly happy; yet, so exhausted, that 
when the door was opened, half-an-hour after, I 
thad not changed my position by the movement of 
@ finger or a muscle. The new-comer was a 
sinewy and well-set Arab. He approached my 
ouch as if he had some business with me. I 
4eoked on him with a sort of dread very natural 
‘to a man who had passed such an ordeal as I have 
described ; but I was too weak to attempt to rise. 
‘He took my left hand; cracked all its joints, and 
id the same to the right. After my hands, he 
administered upon my feet and knees; and, to 
‘nish the matter, he dexterously threw me into 
“the position of a pigeon-to-be-boiled, and gave 
me the coup de grace by cracking the vertebrw of 
“my spine. I screamed with terror, thinking my 
Backbone was broken, to a certainty. My nasseur 
‘Wen kneaded my arms, legs, and thighs for a 
quarter of an hour, and left me. I was weaker 
‘than ever; my joints all pained me, and I had 
mot strength sufficient to cover myself with the 
<arpet. A servant now brought me coffee, pas- 
Giles, and a pipe; and left me to intoxicate my- 
self with perfume and tobacco. I passed half-an- 


RUTH. 


In the land of Bethlehem Judah, 
Let us linger, let us wander ! 

Epbrath’s sorrow, Rachel's pillar, 
Lieth in the valley yonder ; 

And the yellow barley harvest 
Floods it with a golden glory; 

Let us back into tke old time 
Dreaming of her tender story, 

Of ber heart's true strong devotion, 
From beyond the Dead Sea water, 

From the heathen land of Moab— 
Mahion’s wife and Mara’s daughter. 


On the terebinth and fig-tree 
Suns of olden time are shining, 
And the dark leaf of the olive 
Scarcely shows its silver lining ; 
For still noon is on the thicket, 
Where the blue-nec ked pigeons listen 
To their own reproachful music ; 
And the red pomegranates glisten. 
As a queen a golden circlet, 
As a maid might wear a blossom, 
fo the valley wears the cornfields 
Heaving on her fertile bosom ; 
And the wild gray hills stand o’er them, 
All their terraced vineyards swelling 
Like the green waves of a forest, 
Up to David's mountain- dwelling. 


Lo! the princely-hearted Boaz 
Moves along his reapers slowly ; 
Ana the widowed child of Moab 
Bends behind the gleaners kc wly, 
Gathering, gleaning as she goeth 
Down the slopes and up the hollows, 
While the love of old Naomi 
Like a guardian angel follows. 
And he speaketh words of kindness, 
Words of kindness, calm and stately, 
Till he breaks the springs of gladness 
That lay cold and frozen lately ; 
And the love- flowers that had faded 
Deep within her bosom lonely, 
Slowly open as he questions 
Soon for him to blossom only— 
When that spring shall fill with music, 
Like an overflowing river, 
All his homestead ; and those flowers 
Bloom beside his hearth forever. 
Mother of a line of princes, 
Wrought into that race’s story, 
Whom the Godhead breaking earthward 
Marked with an unearthly glory ! 


IV. 


Still be walks among the reapers, 
And the day is nearly over, 
- And the lonely mountain partridge 
Seeks afar his scanty cover ; 
And the flocks of wild blue pigeons, 
That had gleaned behind the gleaner, 
Find their shelter in the thicket ; 
And the cloudless sky grows shcener 
With a sudden flush of crimson, 
Steeping in a fiery lustre 
Every sheaf top in the valley, 
On the hillside every cluster. 


Vv. 


Slowly, slowly fade, fair picture, 

Yellow lights and purple shadows, 
On the valley, on the mountain, 

And swee: Ruth among the meadows ! 
Stay awhile, true heart, and teach us, 

Pausing in thy matron beauty, 
Care of elders, love of kindred, 

All unselfish thought and duty. 
Linger, Boaz, noble minded ! 

Teach us—haugbty and unsparing— 
Tender care for lowlier station, 

Kindly speech and courteous bearing. 
Still each softest, loveliest color 

Shrine the form beloved and loving, 
Heroine of our heart’s first poem, 

Through our childhood’s dreamland moving, 
When the great old Bible opened, 

And a pleasant pastoral measure, 
As our mothers rvad the story, 

Filled our infant hearts with pleasure. 

—Dubdlin University Magazine. 





YOUNG GENIUS. 


Mr. Disraeli has, in his Coningsby, this striking 
passage :—‘« Genius, when young, is divine. 
Why, the greatest captains of ancient and mo- 
dern times both conquered Italy at twenty-five ! 
Youth, extreme youth, overthrew the Persian 
empire. Don John of Austria won Lepanto at 
twenty-five—the greatest battle of modern time : 
had it not been for the jealousy of Philip, the 
next year he would have been Emperor of Mau- 
ritania. Gaston de Foix was only twenty-two 
when he stood a victor on the plains of Ravenna. 
Every one remembers Conde and Rocroy at the 
same age. Gustavus Adolphus died at thirty- 
eight. Look at his captains—that wonderful 
Duke of Weimar, only thirty-six when he died. 
Baner himself, after all his miracles, died at 
forty-five. Cortez was little more than thirty 
when he gazed upon the golden cupolas of Mexi- 
co. When Maurice of Saxony dicd at thirty- 
two, all Europe acknowledged the loss of the 
greatest captain and the profoundest stastesman 
of the age. Then there is Nelson, Clive; but 
these are warriors, and perhaps you may think 
there are greater things than war. I donot. I 
worship the Lord of Hosts. But take the most 
illustrious achievements of civil prudence. In- 
nocent III. the greatest of the popes, was the 
despot of Christendom at thirty-seven. John de 
Medici was a cardinal at fifteen, and, Guicciar- 
dini tells us, baffled with his craft Ferdinand de 
Aragon himself. He was Pope as Leo X. at 
thirty-seven. Take Ignatius Loyola and John 
Wesley ; they worked with young brains. Igna- 
tius was only thirty when he made his pilgrimage, 
and wrote the Spiritual Exercises. Pascal (the 
greatest of Frenchmen) wrote a great work at 
sixteen, and died at thirty-seven. Ah, that fatal 
thirty-seven! which reminds me of Byron— 
greater even as a man than awriter. Was it ex- 
perience that guided the pencil of Raphael when 
he painted the palaces of Rome? He died at 
thirty-seven. Richelieu was Secretary of State 
at thirty-one. Well, then there are Bolingbroke 
and Pitt, both ministers before other men leave 
off cricket. Grotius was in practice at seven- 
teen, and attorney-general at twenty-four. And 
Acquavivra—Acquaviva was General of the Je- 
suits, ruled every cabinet in Europe, and colo- 
nised America before he was thirty-seven. What 
a career! the secret sway of Europe! That was 
indeed a position! But it is needless to multi- 
ply instances. The history of heroes is the his- 
tory of youth.” 





Ixstapitity or THE Eartna.— Not far from 
Naples, near Puzzuoli, there are parts of the 
ancient temple of the Egyptian god Serapis still 
standing; three beautiful columns especially 











THE GREEN BUNTSMAN. 


FROM THE DALECARLIAN CONJUROR’S DAY-BOOK, 
BY MADAME DE CHATELAIN. 


A brave old knight, who had four grown-up 
sons, and but a very small patrimony to bequeath 
to them, thus addressed the young men, as he lay 
on his death-bed :—“« My sons, I have but little 
to leave you besides an honorable name, which I 
trust you will transmit unspotted to your chil- 
dren; but in place of more substantial werldly 
goods, I can at least tell you a secret by which 
you may enrich yourselves.” 

His four sons looked surprised, and evidently 
thought their father’s wits were wandering. 

‘©T guess what you're thinking,’’ resumed the 
old knight; «you are wondering why, if I am 
possessed of such knewledge, I never turned it 
to account for my own profit. But, sons, my 
prime of life was spent in warfare, and I had no 
time to tempt adventures; and later, I grew in- 
different to riches as far as regards myself; but 
you, my children, who have a long life before 
you, you may go and seck the treasure I allude 
to. First of all, however, promise me you will 
share it equally between you, as brothers should, 
whatever be its amount.”’ 


The eldest son made rather a wry face at this, 
as he considered himself entitled to thé whole; 
still, as promises cost nothing, and as he knew 
his father would be capable of dying with his se- 
cret in his bosom if he refused te do as he re- 
quired; and as, after all, a quarter of a treasure 
is better than none at all, he swore to follow the 
old knight’s injunctions. The three younger 
brothers took the same engagement without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

‘¢ Well, then,’’ resumed the father, «there isa 
forest three days’ journey hence, where a trea- 
sure is said to have lain buried for centuries be- 
neath a tree. This tree, an aged oak, stands in 
the heart of the forest, and to reach it, you must 
thread your way through an avenue of heavy 
juniper trees, where the woodman’s axe has never 
resounded. This will guide you to the spot; and 
as for the oak itself, you will reeognize it by this 


| We are three against 
divide into four that which we can keep for us 


But his brothers heard the tramping of his nag; 
and feeling convinced he was coming to claim bis 
Eric the others, 


share of the treasure, said to 


one—why 


three ?”’ 
His brothers understood him but too well, and 


at once acquiesced ; and the three wicked | 
wretches agreed to slay Harold in ths wood, and | 


thus appropriate the treasure, which they had 
sworn to their father to divide in equal shares be- 
tween them. 
speed, so that Harold was obliged to come up 


with them; when they acknowledged the errand | 
‘ penance separately, and never met. 

they were on, and spoke so fair, that he enter- | . : ‘ 
. | they will gallop round and round in expiation of 


tained not a suspicion of their perfidious design. 


implements for digging; nor had he even, in his 
hurry, taken any weapon of defence with him. 


bling about a good deal, they finished by recog- 


me 
nizing the avenue of juniper trees their father had | 


mentioned, where they left their implements, in | | 
| from the others. 


order to ride on the faster, lest the moon's face 


uld be veiled by some large clouds that had 
~— pice i "; | the learned in legendary matters say that the 


been flitting about, before they had ascertained 
the exact spot where they were to dig. As soon 
as this was done, they would return to fetch them, 
leaving Harold to watch by the tree, as, having 
no tools with him, there was no fear of his anti- 
cipating them, and carrying off the treasure. 
Just as they had penetrated into the very heart 


of the wood, and had descried the withered oak | 


with the one green bough, Eric, who rode fore- 
most, stood face to face with what appeared a 
huntsman, clad in green, who took hold of his 


ing, * Lordling, will you do an hour’s work, to 
help a poor weir-led soul out of this wilderness ?”’ 

Eric shook him off impatiently; concluding 
him to be either a beggar or an outlaw, especially 
as he was accompanied by other foresters, who 
were lurking behind him. Just then his horse 
neighed, and pawed the ground violently; when 
Eric, feeling convinced he had reached the right 
spot, and exasperated at the presence of these 
men, which threatened to impede his grasping at 
the treasure, uttered an oath and a curse—and 





peculiarity, that all its branches are withered, 
except one. You must choose the moment when | 
the moon is at the full, as it is te night, and at , 
the spot where your horse’s hoofs will strike the , 
ground as you approach the right tree, there may | 
you begin to dig.”’ 

Eric (that was the eldest son) looked wistfully , 
towards the window, as though he would fain | 
have set off at once for the wood; when his fa- 
ther, as if guessing his thonghts, added : 

‘One thing more, my children, is necessary, | 
or else the charm will fail—’’ Here the old | 
man’s yoice grew weaker, and seemed doubtful 
whether he would be able to say his say before | 
death overtook him. Then, making an effort, 
and looking affectionately at Harold, his young- 
est son, and the only one whose eyes were mois- | 
tened with tears, ard in whom a sense of duty 
rose above all covetous desire for wealth, he con- 
tinued, «* Unless you approach the tree with a 
heart pure from sin, you will risk—’’ But here 
the King of Terrors interrupted the worthy 
knight, cutting short the thread of his life and 
speech at one and the same moment, and the 
close of the sentence was lost in the death-rattle. 

Scarcely was the good old knight buried, than 
Eric bethought him he would hasten away te the 
wood, which he hoped to reach while the moon 
was still in the full, before any of his brothers 
got wind of his intention. So he rose in the mid- 
die of the night and saddled his horse, and con- ' 
cealing a trowel under his mantle, rode off in the | 
direction of the wood, to secure the treasure for 
himself alone. He had, however, reckoned witb- | 
out his hest. His second brother, Baldwin, who 
was equally rapacious with himself, had hit upon 
the same expedient for outwitting the others; and 
having provided himself with a mattock, pre- 
sently overtook him on the road. The recogni- 
tion was not agreeable to either; still, as there 
was no help for it, the brothers agreed they 
would divide the treasure among their two 
selves, after they had dug it up and carried it to 
a place of safety, where the others would not be 
able to find it. 

They had not long agreed upon these terms, 
when they heard a horse galloping behind them; 
and, after a pretty sharp chase, were joined by | 
Guy, the third brother, who, spade in hand, was | 
busied on the same errand. The three brothers 
smiled grimly when they recognized the conge- 
niality of the inward workings of their minds, 
and now agreed, since it must be so, to divide 
the treasure into three parts, and to frustrate 
their youngest brother of his share. 


Meanwhile, the neighing of Guy’s horse had 





woke Harold out of his sleep, and, on looking | 


| out of the window, he caught sight of his bro- 
speak of its former splendor. At a considerable | 


ther’s mantle fluttering in the wind, as he gallop- 


heur in a drowsy state, lost in the vagaries of a height they present the curious sight of being e¢1 away in the direction of the wood. Thinking 
@elicious incbriation, experiencing a feeling of | worm eaten; and recent careful researches leave | it strange he had left the house thus secretly, he | 


happiness before unknown, and entertaining a 
supreme indifference to every (abecnt) earthly 
thing. I was awakened from this by a barber, 
who shaved me, and combed my whiskers and 
moustaches. Next, my Arab returned, to whom 
1 made signs that I wished to depart. 


no doubt that the waters of the Mediterranean 
once covered them so high as to bring these 
their upper parts within reach of the sea worms. 
Since then tie land has risen high ; but, stranger 


ran to wake his brothers and apprize them of 
what was taking place, when he found their rooms | 
empty; and, looking into the stable, discovered ' 


their three horses had likewise disappeared. 
still, they are, by a mysterious force, once more | 
He | to be submerged. Already, the floor of the tem- | trick, Harold forthwith saddled his nag and rode 


Suspecting that they int®nded playing him some 


‘Drought my clothes, assisted me in my toilet, ple is again covered with water, and a century | after them. 


and led me to the chamber opening on the vesti- | hence new generations of mollusces may dwell | 


It was some time before he reached them— 


bule, where I found my cloak. The cost of this in the same abandoned homes of their fathers, they having so much the start of him—and even 
-entertainment, which lasted three hours, was a which are now beyond the reach of the highest | then he preferred keeping them in sight, and fol- 


ipiastre, or five francs of our money. 
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bidding the huntsman go to the devil, replied 
that he was not born to do the work of any man. 

‘«©Then ride on, Sir Eric, and do the fiend’s 
work instead,’’ muttered the huntsman. 

Eric’s horse reared and plunged, and at once 
set otf into a mad gallop. But his brothers 
thinking the horse had been only startled by the 
stranger, and would soon be mastered by his 


‘rider, aud return, kept their post by the side of 
' the tree; when the green huntsman approached, 


in turn, Baldwin, who rode next in the narrow 
pathway, repeating the same demand on his ser- 
vices, in the same words. 

Baldwin, no less fiery in temper than his elder 
brother, shook him off quite as roughly, both in 
word and deed; when the huntsman bid him ride 
on, varying the formula only by substituting the 
name of Sir Ba!dwin for that of the ekler bro- 
ther. 

‘*How the deuce does he know my name ?”’ 
thought Baldwin, as his steed pranced off with a 
degree of fleetness that took away his breath. 

It was now Guy’s turn. ‘ Be wiser than they, 
lordling,’’ said the Green Huntsman, grasping his 
bridle, ‘and do an*hour’s work—’’ 

‘¢ Silence, clown!”’ thundered Guy; « or I'll 
trample you under my horse’s hoofs.” 


“Ride on, Sir Guy,” rejoined the huntsman ; | most instructed thinkers have but a limited ad- 


| vantage over the 


‘and ride till you are tired.” 
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THE FOUR BROTHERS MEETING THE GREEN HUNTSMAN. 


should we | 


Accordingly they slackened their | 





— 





| ing at his feet, with all his retainers, ‘‘ complete 


| your work, and kill the fawn, or we shall never | 


| be released !’’ 
| Then Harold let fly the arrow from the bow, 
while he turned away his head, feeling reluctant 
' to wound the gentle animal. 
3y the time he looked round again, the fawn 
had disappeared, and a beautiful maiden, dressed 
in white, and wearing a gold necklace, stood be- 
‘fore him, and thanked him for having released 
her; but he looked the Green 
Huntsman and the foresters—they had disap- 


in vain for 


peared. 

In reply to Harold's look of surprise and in- 
quirr, the fair stranger told him that it was in 
| punishment for the huntsman’s having formerly, 
when a warrior, seized upen her father’s castle 
and raurdered all the inmates except herself, who 
had escaped into the woods, that the sh ides of 
himself and followers were doomed to wander 
about, eternally chasing, though never catching 
her, under the form of a white fawn, which she 
had been fated to assume. Their arrows harmed 
her not, yet still they continued their shadowy 
chase, and were condemned to do so till some 
mortal sin, could find King Ar- 


thur’s bow and arrow, and summon her, with his 


one, free from 


hunting-horn, to receive the wound that was to 
set her free. 

She then led the delighted Harold to her for- 
mer castle, buried amcng the trees that had 
grown wild around it, and explained that her do- 
main extended from the place where the bow had 
been found to that which King Arthur had shot 
his arrow, when he first bestowed the lands on 
her father; adding, with a bewitching smile, that 
the lands and the castle, and her heart and hand, 
were destined to belong to her deliverer. 

And what became of the three guilty brothers ? 
Alas! do what they would, they never could 
| rein in their horses any more, who kept ever- 
lastingly going the same weary round, and al- 
| Ways bringing them back to the withered oak, 
and pawing and neighing, but never giving them 
time to stop and dig for the wished for treasure. 
And as they had started one after the other, so 
they each performed this horse-in-mill sort of 
And there 


; See ad their intended ¢ », till the gates of mercy 
The brothers remarked, with some satisfaction, | eal a “os crime, till the gates of mercy are 
s ; one | opened to them. 
that Harold had not provided himself with any | — 


Nor did 
what became of them, for though he sought for 


Harold ever learn 


| them all over the world, they were no longer 


‘ | visible, having entered into the w y shadows, | 
At last they reached the forest, and after ram- | . having entered into the world of shadows 


and as the once withered 
oak resumed its green leaves, there was nothing 
left to indicate that one tree as being different 


or departed spirits ; 


So the treasure was never found; but some of 


treasure was not meant to signify gold and silver 
buried in the earth, but the better treasure of a 
good conscience, which he who brought it with 
him was sure to find at the foot of the tree; or 
perhaps the good action which he was able to do 
by releasing the souls who were doomed to do 
penance, and which ultimately led him to happi- 
ness, typified by the damsel who, under the dis- | 
guise of the fawn, was a living remorse, which the 





. re s j roamed, and which they could never kill. 
bridle, as if to impede his farther progress, say- | : 





| impossible. Even what is passing in our presence 


} 


as well as the eye, adds something of its own, but 


| 


And by the pace at which the horse set off, | 


that seemed likely to come to pass before long. 
The Green Hunteman now approached Harold’s 
nag, and made the same request. 
«Why not?’’ said Harold, 
nothing that a Christian should not do.”’ 


| most careful investigations are diverging roads; 


| interval by which they are divided. 
‘provided it be | 


‘Then help us,”’ said the Green Huntsman | 


‘‘to find the bow and arrow and hunting-horn 


which King Arthur—Ged save his soul !—lost in | 


Alas! we have spent years in this 


vain search, and few are the passers-by to whom | 


, we can appeal for assistance; and of those few 


not one has ever been able to succeed.”’ 
Harold now remembered the legends he had 
heard in his childhood about King Arthur’s re- 


| tainers wandering about in forests in expiation of 


sins committed during their lives; yet having no 


fear of spirits, unarmed though he was, he sim- | ¢rmation was the first outcome from centuries of vice as a mirror, sallied forth in search of 


ply replied, 
«In Our Lady's name, I'll try.” 
And forthwith he began 
thicket, followed by the Green Huntsman, and 
all his retainers ; and presently he spied the gold- 
en hunting-horn, gleaming amidst atuft of grass; 
then, a little farther on, he picked up the bow; 


| mon term can the student pass from one into the 


| 


| 


foresters were constantly descrying wherever they 
But, 
any way, Harold had no cause to regret his jour. 
ney to the wood. 





MY POOR OLD NURSE. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN 


You'll call me when you’re going, 
1*ll not be long away ; 

Across the fleld, beyond the stile, 
I don’t intend to stay ! 

*T is close upon the cottage 
That you and I have seen, 

My poor old Nurse will fret so, 
And wonder I’ve not been: 

My poor old Nurse! 


Call loud, and I shall hear you, 

’Tis right below the stiie; 
I need not be a moment, 

If you'll but wait the while: 
I've only just to ask her 

About her health ,—and then 
Before the minute finger, 

1 ll hurry round again: 

My poor cld Nurse! 


There was waiting in the village, 
And in the meadow near ; 
And calling by the upland stile 
For one that would net bear! 
But on a morning early, 
Ere many days had run, 
Trat young and beauteous maiden 
Had wed the Nurse’s son: 
My poor old Nurse's son ! 





Historica Dirrerences.—To be entirely just 
in our estimate of other ages is not difficukt— it is 
we see but through a glass darkly. The mind, 
an image, even of the clearest object, can be 
painted upon it. And in historical inquiries, the 
Those who 
know the most approach least to agreement. The 


most illiterate. 


the further men travel upon them, the greater the 





In the eyes 
of David Hume, the history of the Saxon princes | 
Father | 


: 
Newman would mortify the conceit of a degene- | 


is “the scufHing of kites and crows.” 


rate England by pointing to the sixty saints and 
the hundred confessors who were trained in her | 
royal palaces for the Calendar of the Blessed. | 
How vast a chasm yawns between these two con- | 
ceptions of the same era! Through what com- 


other? Or, take an instance yet more noticeable. 
The history of England scarcely interests Mr. 
Macaulay before the Revolution of the seven- 
teenth century. To Lord John Russell, the Re- | 





folly and ferocity; and Mr. Hallam’s more tem- 


| perate language softens, without concealing, a 


searching in the | 


and then, after riding a considerable distance, | 


the arrow—both being likewise of gold—but all 
of which only became visible to the foresters 
when in Harold's hands. 


similar conclusion. These writers have all studied | 
what they describe. Mr. Carlyle has studied the 
same subject with power at least equal to theirs, | 
and to him the greatness of Englieh character 

was waning with the dawn of English literature; 

the race of heroes was already failing. The era | 
of action was yielding before the era of speech.— 


| Fraser’s Magazine. 


«* Now blow the horn, Sir Harold!” said the | 


Green Huntsman. 


Harold put the horn to his mouth and blew a | 


loud blast. And immediately a white fawn, with 
a gold collar round its neck, came leaping through 
the brushwood; and then stood still, eyeing 
Harold at the distance of about twenty paces. 


; mouth. 


‘+ Kill the fawn, Sir Harold !”’ cried the hunts- | 


man. 

“Nay,” said the young man; “ why should 
I slay the poor, tame creature? Let me slay 
wild boars or wolves, and not such harmless 
beasts.’ 


‘In mercy to me,” cried the huntsman, kneel- | teaches us to do evil to no one. 
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| under my feet; my soul was no longer in the 





Tur Kiss Consiperep As AN Evevaton.—Ina 


| German tale, published some time since, is a de- | 


scription of «The First Kiss’ in the following | 
sensation style :— 
««Am I really dear to you, Sophia?’ I whis-_ 
pered, and pressed my burning lips to her rosy 
She did not say yes; she did not say no; 
but she returned my kiss, and the earth went from 
body ; I touched the stars; I knew the happiness 
of the seraphim !”’ | 





oF" The most sublime virtue is negative ; it 


; to death immediately. 
| Persian acquaintance that I thought th 


| the ten cents in his hand, and say that, as 


| out moving.”’ 


| THE COURSE OF “JUSTICE” IN 
PERSIA. 





| 


In civilized countries, a man is usually ¢on- 

| sidered innocent, till proved to be guilty; but in 
Persia, on the contrary, an accused party is al- 

ways presumed to be guilty (especially if inferior 

in rank and wealth to his accuser) unless by some 

aceident his innocence should appear; and even 

In most 
other Mahomedan countries, there is some little 


then, his release is very uncertain. 
show of equity and right kept up, in these pro- 
ceedings, however easily the scales of justice 
may be weighed down with gold; witnesses are 
examined, and the Koran is appealed to as a ruled 
here, however, these useless solemnities are en- 
tirely dispensed Feerooz Mirza never 
summons or hears a single witness on either hide. 
Should the accused party deny the charge, he is 
usually beaten unmercifully until he declare: 


with. 


himself guilty, and then punished accordingly. 
It seldom happens that a person of rank or 
wealth is accused by any one of lower grade, un 
less in certain serious cases; and then he can 
generally avoid punishment, by privately paying 
The power which al 
persons in authority possess, is very great, and 
Not long 
ago, the kedkhoda of the village in the Germsee 

had quarrelled with a number of the village 


a douceur to the prince. 


often most iniquitously employed. 


and being desireus of wreaking vengeance upon 
them, he wrote to the prince reporting these poo 
The prince thereupon orde 
ed that they should sll be apprehended and fo 
waried to Sheerauz; 


men to be robbers. 


and upon their arti 
without making the least inquiry into the subjee 
of the report, and without giving them any op 
portunity of justifying themselves, or of saying 
a single word in their defence, he ordered 


| every one should have his right hand and left 


cut off. In vain did the miserable men pre 
their innocence, for I am assured that they we 
all perfectly guiltless of the charge alleged 

them. They were reported by the head man ¢ 
their village to be robbers—this was enough fi 
the prince—and the sentence of punishment w 


| carried into execution without delay. A very fe 


days ago, another specimen of justice eman: 
from the prince's tribunal, which I may be pe 
mitted to record. A murder was committed one 


| night, at a drinking bout, where a villair of 


lootee was stabbed by another of the party, and 
The homicide, a good look 
ing boy of sixteen or seventeen, was, by the 
prince's command, taken into the Meidani Nak 
kara-khoneh next morning, where his stomach 


killed on the spot. 


| was ripped open by the executioner, and his head 


afterwards cut off. I could not but consider h 
hardly dealt with; for although he had no righ 
to resent an insult, (which was of a descriptio 
that cannot be alluded to,] so promptly and severe 
ly, yet the lootee so richly merited his fate, th 


| a lighter penalty would have sufficed to expia 


such justifiable chance medley. When the bo 
was brought before Feerooz Mirza, he at once con 
fessed the deed, and was about to relate the cir. 


| cumstances; but the prince, without ' 


another word, ordered him to be ; en @ at 
ots - 


When I 
a hard one, he replied coolly, that geprince 
had listened to the whole story, he would prob 
ably have let the homicide off scot-free; bu 
when he heard the youth boldly avouch the deed 


| he ‘was pleased to be enraged,”’ and the lad’ 


destiny was unpropitious—a consolatory reflec 
tion, ever uppermost in a Moslem’s mind when 
any misfortune has happened.— Binning’s Two 
Years in Persia. 





ANECDOTE OF HORACE VERNET, 
THE GREAT PAINTER. 


With the soldiers Horace Vernet is anim 
mense favorite. To appreciate the large-heart 
edness of his nature, we should follow him int@ 
Algiers, where, among the gallant troopers an 
their noble horses, he is “at home” in ® 
fullest sense. Under the tents, or on the le 
desert marches, he shares the common f 
the sports, and the privations of the soldiery. 
To carry his color-box is deemed an honor; 
fortunate soldier would sooner die by the J 
scimetars than surrender it. The follo 
amusing anecdote gives a glimpse at those qf 
lities which endear him so warmly to these har 
men: ¥ 

Several years ago, it was the luck of a raw Ff 
cruit to be placed in a regiment of cu 
stationed at Versailles. He was six feet 
thick and heavy in proportion, good-natured 
extremely dull, and of course was the butt of 
whole corps. One morning, after the call, 
poor fellow, in a moment of weakness, con 
a love secret to a comrade, who instantly sf 
the news, and the conscript hardly knew wi 
way to turn to escape their jeers and not ovel 
delicate wit. One only, an old soldier with@ 
immense gray moustache, seemed to disap 
the sport, and approaching the great clumsy {@ 
low, said, gravely and kindly : 

*«‘Give us your hand, my lad; I am 
they make such fun of you, and here’s 
thing to show my good feeling. Take these 
cents and get your portrait in full uniform 
your beloved.” 

«s With all my heart!” exclaimed thee 
blushing with pleasured expectaéig 
where shall I go ?”’ 2 

“T'ildireet you. Go to Monsiew 
net, in Orange street. 


> 


Ver 
Take off your cap, 
pay in advance, he must paint your portrait with? 
out delay.” : 
The cuirassier, without the slightest suspiciog 
of the joke, brushed up his boots, adjusted ie 
uniform, and throwing a hasty but : 
look into the bit of broken glass that did 


= POR ems Ae 


painter. He entered the studio with a patron’ 
air; but the artist, seeing him from the hig®, 
scaffold on which he stood at work, took 
for a model from the garrison, and paid no 
tention. This did not suit the impatience of 
cuirassier. 

« Hallo, there !’’ he shouted, “ monsieur p 
ter, are you Horace Vernet ?” 

« Yes, my friend ; what can I do for you?” 
‘*] want a portrait of myself for Theresa, 
they tell me at the barracks that you will | 
it at once if I pay in advance. Here 

ten cents.’’ 

‘«I don’t know Theresa,’ answered the 
ter, with a good-natured smile ; « but would 
to stand well in ber favor, and will paint 
portrait. Let’s see ; give me your ten cents, 
down—there, that willdo. Now look st mewt 


at 


RRM nb ee 


a 
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The cuirassier obeyed, and in about 
hour had the delight of seeing a striking 
of his own bearded phiz. Horace Vernet sig 
it, and giving it to the soldier with a box of 
bade him take the sketch to his comrades ag 
their opinion of it. It proved a decided 
for their jokes, aad rather the 
tion they had prepared to give him. 











THE 


in a louder voice, when Tommy lay quiet. ‘Clean 
dead wi’ such a tumble as this—” 
The boy opened his eyes, and said, « By Pot- 
terkind, I thinks I be.” 

The woman gathered him up as if he had been 
a piece of broken crockery. “ Thee hast cracked 
thy two legs,”’ she said, « and three of thy ribs; 
thou hast yoked thy back, 
and hooping-cough that wore out thy chest! thou 


TO THE STEAMER NIAGARA, 
=" Carrying the Submarine Telegraph. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
BY ELIZABETH G. BARBER 
— 
Speed on! speed on! before the wind, 
Thou conqueror of the sea ! 
Leave earth, 2 © d'm, mean speck,’’ behind— 
Speed on, in far mid-ocean find 
W hat Baglaud brings to thee 


had measles that cr 
hast king's evil, and art in a deep decline, and 


canst eat nothing, and never sleeps 0” nights. 
Thee can't live, Tommy.”’ 

« Ffold the tongue o° thee,” 
ilid, «© By Splatters of York, I won't die no- 
where but in my little bed at home. So get thee 


on, mother, for I thinks I shall never survive the 


Go link, with? 
The Old World with the New; 

Like clasping of two friendly bands, 

From distant shores of foreign lands, 
Across the ax aters blue 


ght electric band« 


replied the Inva- 


With fiery vregth and beating heart, 
Press on, With giant might 
On, through the deep ' its billows part, 
Through which thine arrowy keel shall dart, 
Swift as the eea-gull’s flight. 


; Sundown.”’ 
Tomniy, 
twenty 


did and when 
he had 


height, which was not mui h, and was strong for 


owever survive, 
h . 


years past, grown to his full 


so very delicate looking a person; and as his 
Away! thou empress of the sea, 
The white waves trample down 
A noble trust we give to thee— 
The hopes of ages yet to be— 
Away ! ard win thy crown 


mother before her decease, had pointed out to 
him the rafter between which and the thatch she 
had hidden the ransom money of the English 
crown, he considered himself above the necessity 


nap sai Bil 
Niagara wears her rainbow bright of work, and indulged in complete idleness and 


Wear thon 
Fling proudly forth, 'mnid sails of white, 
fn characters of living light, 

Thy message from afar 


independence. 
did many foolish things; among the rest, he fell 
in love. 


the stripe and star Being idle and independent, he 
A girl was coming through the church- 
yard with a pail of water on her head; a beauti 
ful, fair-haired, light figured girl, the ornament 
of the village. 


Down in the storiny ocean deep, 
The wizard coils shall lie; 
W here thought from link to link shall leap, 
@'er sands where loved ard lost ones sleep, 
Afar from human eye 


This was Tommy's sweetheart. 
he 
« Fatherland! how sweet thou lookest; give us 
a kiss, Susan.” 

«“Qut o’ my gate, Tommy the trifler, 
Susan, but stopping at his address. « What 
would such a dying like apparition do wi’ a kiss 
if I gi’ed ye one ?”’ 


« Good-evening, Susan Proddy,”’ said. 


Far stretching through the mists of Time ” 
Thy mission «ball be told, 

In silver symphonies sublime, 

On History's page, in poet's rhyme, 
To live when *‘ earth grows old.’’ 


Speed on, thou messenger of mind, 
Along thy foaming track ; 

The electric links in union bind, 

And bripg to bearts thou leavest behind, 
A glerious message back ! 


THOMAS PARR, 153 YEARS OLD; 


OR, 


LONG LIFE UNDER DIFFICULTIES, 


Tommy, “for I’ve such a pain in the chest.’’ 
“ Try a poultice,” replied the fair physician ; 


use to a ghost than ever a kiss o’ mine.”’ 

« ]'feckins,’”? said Tommy, “ perhaps you’re 
right. I really wish I could die once for good, 
for nobody ever thinks I can live a year. Hark 
ye, Susan Proddy, I like thee so that I wish to 
make thee rich. 
to die within the twelve months, and thee shalt 





If thou'lt marry me, I promise 


have all my coin.’ 
‘That be a good and tempting offer, Tom- 


On the twenty-second of August, 1485, a poor 
woman having started from the town of Leices- 
ter on the pr¢vious day, was pursuing her jour- 
Bey on foot, With a little boy of some two or 
three years of age strapped on her back, and a 
mall bundle in a handkerchief in her hand. As 
they proceeded tieey wero incommoded by the 
gapid marching of numerous bodies of men, all 
armed, and intent on some great business. In 
answer to her questions, a soldier would some- 
times tell her to move on and hold her tongue; 
but once or twice a more civil respondent in. 
formed her there was a great fight toward, and 
that the pretender Richmond was marching to 


think on't. Clear the road, or I'll sonse thee 
with the And 
brushed passed the unfortunate wooer, and trip- 
ping gracefully over the stile, was lost to view. 

* Doddertfiops !”’ 


water-can,’’ so saying, 


said Tommy, “if I could 


to hope it. I’ve had the jaundice and the small- 
pox, and the sweating sickness; I've broke all 


my jaws out of joint; I have a cough as loud as 
a shepherd’s dog; I have falling sickness; I 


said 


“’Twould maybe keep me alive,” replied | 


‘a little brown paper and tar would be o’ more | 


my,” replied the girl, with a laugh, “and I'll | 


she | 


only hope to live for afew years—but it’s useless | 


my bones; I’ve had my head cracked; I’ve had | 
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DR. LIVINGSTON’S ARRIVAL AT THE MAKOLOLO VILLAGE. 


—— 





| 





| the commencement of the motto « Honi’’—per- 
| haps it was the ring of Richard himself, or at all 
| events of a Knight of the Garter ;—and having 
placed this last memorial of his affection for Su- 
san Proddy in the hands of her daughter, he re- 
turned in peace to his native village. 

And did he die? No. He had said he would 
keep his ears open, but many things passed in 
those agitating days of English history, which 
never reached the Shropshire village whore the 
afflicted Tom resided, Mr. Honeydew, whe had 

| married Susan the second, was a constable and 
sheriff’s officer, whe made himself very useful to 
Henry the Eighth. He ferreted out rich abbots, 
and turned nuns out of their houses. He hanged 
refractory monks with his own hands, and enrich- 
ed himself with the spoils of the monasteries.— 
| When a cloud came over his fortunes in Mary’s 
| time, he turned it aside by wearing a white 
sheet, and, after penance, being received into 
the Holy Church. He compensated for past sa- 
crileges, by presiding at the Smithfield fires. He 
broke Latimer’s head with a blow of a billet of 
| wood, and pierced Cranmer with a red-hot poker. 
| He was a servant of his sovereign and his coun- 


London, and King Richard was leading them to 
meet the invader. The woman had never heard 
ichard or Richmond—there having 
Politica! penny newspapers in those days 
nfon without fear, When she came 
and open field, she saw the armies 
hostile array; and, being afraid to 
force her way through, and too tired to take the 
hecessary roundabout, she was fuin to rest her- 
lf under a thorn-bush at one side of the plain. 
Putting her little son upon his legs, and telling 
him not to move from her side, she watched the 
procee lings of the forces before her, without 
being able to imagine what they were doing, or 
what it was all about. At the end of a tremen- 
dous crowding and yelling, and shoving and hur. 
raing, she saw a man very hot and tired throw 
something, she could not tell what, upon the 
thick-leaved bush under which she lay, and gal- 
lop off with all speed. 
“Tommy,” she said to the child, «what's 
that the gentleman flings among the branches ?”’ 
«Odds bodikins,’? babbled the child, “it’s 
the fine hat o’ St. Thomas from our church at 
nin e.’’ 

¢¢ Can thee reach it, Tommy, dear ?”’ 

4 Ees, if thee’ll howld I up to't.” 
The woman cautiously rose, and raising the 
boy in her arms, was in the act of holding him 
rd to be able to grasp the saint’s hat, when 
1 great bevy of horsemen rode up. One leapt 
pom his steed, impetuously dashed at the bush, 
stting the poor woman and her boy, and 
ed the glittering prize. 
The English crown, by’r ladye!”’ he said; 
a, kneeling as on one knee, offered it to a pale 
nine looking gentleman, who had dismount- 
i from his horse. 
The gentleman, however, smiled and said, 
* You know the place that fits it, Lord Stanley ;” 
ind bent his head as he spoke. 


have a complaint in my liver; I have a twist in | try, and thought obedience the first duty of a 
the spine; I have ague every spring and autumn, subject. When Elizabeth came into power he 
and scartet fever every summer; I have enlarge- | recanted once more, and was so useful in the 
ment of the heart, and disease of the kidneys, | discovery of plots and exacting fines from trai- 
: | tors, that he died immensely rich, and was buried 


|in Westminster Abbey. Of all these changes 


and elongated uvula; and lumbago every winter, 
and sciatica all the year, Joggles! it’s a marvel | 


doesn’t die.” | Tommy continued ignorant. He had been sur. 


| prised at the visit of certain commissions, to pu- 
| 


But the marvel continued, and when twenty 
years more were past Tommy was still a walking | Tily the church of popery, and break all the 
catalogue of human woes. Every part of him | crosses; and after a few years he was aguin as- 
seemed to go wrong except the heart. Ile was 
true to his only love, Susan Proddy; but Susan ers, to introduce popery again, and restore the 
had left the village for a long time. She had | crosses. 
married one Dodger, a miller from Wakefield, ‘« Faddlekicks!”’ he said, to an officer of the 
and had forgotten all about Tommy the trifler, | first commission, in the year 1544, “who sent 
and his proposal of marriage; but Tommy had | thee here to break off Bridget's nose and take 


| tonished by another visit of other commission. 


| 

never forgotten her. In the midst ofall his pains | away the thumb-nails of St. Jockster of Coven- 

and diseases her image lay enshrined, the only 

bright thing that shone upon Tommy’s darkened ‘Who but the great Master Honeydew ?”’ re- 

life. He kept himself constantly informed of all plied the man, while he plied the hammer, and 

her proceedings. When news came of her to the | split St. Bridget’s shoulder into fifty fragments. 

village, Tommy listened with more earnestness | ‘ Ile is a stout and true-hearted Protestant, and 

and interest than any one else; and once, when | high in favor with our lord the king.” 

he was absent for five weeks, it began to be | And in 1555 he said: « By cross and pie! 
who hath sent thee hither with thy new painted 


The old Bridget was good 


whispered that he had been making inquiries 
where Wakefield was, and how the journey to so | Wooden 
distant a place might be accomplished; and | 
shortly after that, a rumor came to Susan Proid- 
dy’s mother, that a stranger had stopped the 
nurse who was carrying Susan’s child, and had 
kissed the baby and placed round its neck a gold 


image ? 
enough for we.’”’ 

«Tam sent by Sir Stephen Honeydew,” ro- 
plied the man, fixing the saint against the wall 
by along nail through her leg. «“ He is a true 
and holy Catholic, and high in favor with our 
lady the queen.”’ 

«Odds Wigginton!’’ said Tommy, * can this 


chain and a ring, with a beautiful coronet on the 
seal, so that the mother flattered herself the do- 
nor was a great lord, and augured prosperity to | be the husband of Sasan Proddy’s child ?”’ 
her daughter from so propitious an event. Tom- | And he made inquiry, and found that the 
my heard the report with great satisfaction. | daughter of Dodger, the miller of Wakefield, was 
| Lady Honeydew, one of the grandest ladies about 
the court. 

«Hath she ever a son?’’ he inquired of the 





*¢ Odds splutterface !’’ he said, as he lay groan- 
ing on his bed with gout and rheumatism, in ad- 
dition to angina pectoris and spasms in his sto- | 


he had reached the lowest step. All the gay | 
people in the neighborhood were enchanted with 
the infantine playfulness of the countess. She | 
was the most aristocratic of all the families in 
the country; and so, indeed, was her lord; be- 
tween them they constituted the very acme and 
perfection of high birth and noble breeding. 

“Do you know,” she said, one day, to Tom- 
my, that some of my ancestors came from 
Shropshire—'tis an immense time ago, before 
the Crusades, I believe—and even you weren't | 
born thea, Look—this ring and chain—did you | 
ever see anything more quaint and old ?” | 

Tommy looked at thom as he was told, and | 
stood gazing ay if he had been fascinated by their 
sight. 

“Odds flitters!” he said, «I’ve see'd they | 
before. Tell me, fair mistress, what was the | 
name o’ thee afure thou wast married to my | 
lord ?” 

‘My father was Earl of Boshfield,” she said, | 
with a laugh; “ great grandson of the famous | 
Sir Stephen Honi D’Eux, who was so great a! 

| 





man in Henry’s and Mary’s time. He married— 
let me see, here’s a book that tells us all about 
them—he married Susan Proddy, who was de- 
cended from a noble family who came over with | 
William, and assumed their name from the motto | 
of their house, ‘Pro Deo et Rege.’ See, here | 
is the ring with a coronet, and under it the | 
words,”’ 

‘IT knowed her well,”? said Tommy. « She | 
was Susan Proddy'’s child, as married Dodger, | 
the miller of Wakefield.’’ 

The countess laughed long and loud. 

* You pronounee the names incorrectly, Mas- | 
ter Thomas. She married Reginald D'Ozier, the | 
head of the great Norman family of the D’Oziers 
of Coutances, who were called the millers from | 
their prodigious strength and the battle-axe with | 
which they fought in the Holy Land; and you | 
degrade them into the plebeian Dodger! See! | 
here is another ring, with the explanation of the 
name you call Honeydew.”’ 

She took from a cupboard a plain gold ring, 
and showed it to her visitor. 

«* Jackers! but this is more odd nor the other! | 
I sent that ’ere to thy grandmother’s grandmo- 
ther the day she married the constable in War- 
wick Church. And I do tell thee, the name was 
Susan Proddy and Stephen Honeydew. I see’d 
’em both, and I wanted to marry thy grandmo- | 
ther’s great-grandmother myself; and I would, | 
too, only I was so sickly and weak.’’ 

«¢ Get thee to the buttery-hatch, and get strong,”’ 
said the countess, pettishly. «Thou hast out- | 
lived thy strength and memory; and I will have 
thee cudgelled to death if thou breathest word | 
more about your Honeydews and Proddys and | 
Dodgers.’’ 

Tommy hobbled as well as he was able to the 
buttery, and there endeavored to recover his 
courage and drown his remembrances of Susan | 
with such copious draughts of beer, that in less | 


| of almost all his attendants. 


DR. LIVINGSTON’S 


Adventures and Discoveries in Africa. 
[Sex Excravina.] 


Having sent his wife and childrea home to 
England under the direction, and to the care, of 
the London Missionary Society, on the &th of 
June, 1852, Dr. Livingston proceeded from Cape 
Town, whither he had gone to see'his family 


embark, a distance from ‘his missionary station | 
| of no less than a thousand miles. 


to Kuruman, Mr. Moffat'’s station, where he was 
detained for a time by untoward circumstances. 
The Trans-Vaal Boers, seeking revenge for his 
supposed influence with the Bakwains, in the 
matter of traffic in ivory, had desolated the Ko- 
lobeng station, killed sixty of the natives, and 
expressed their intention to murder him. In 
the spirit of true heroism, he desisted not from 
his purpose, but determined to open up a new 
way into the interior, although he had lost £300. 

Starting from the Kuruman station, he pro- 
ceeded in a north and north-westerly direction, 
by a different route from that which he had for- 
merly taken, chiefly to avoid the “tzetse.”’ This 


new path brought him into a densely wooded | 
| On the banks of the river many were gathered, 


country, where, to his great surprise, he found 
vines growing luxuriantly, and yielding clusters 
of dark purple grapes, But it was a weary jour- 
ney both for man and beast, as the grass was 


from eight to ten feet high, and our traveller was | 
| three canoes, manned by one hundred and sixty 


competled to perform the double duty of driver 
and road-maker, “having,” as he tells ua, 
‘either the axe or the whip in hand all day long 
till we came to latitude 18 degrees 4 minutes.” 


_ Here he found himself approaahing the Chobe, 


and entering that network of rivers called Linot- 
kanoka. The state of things was now widely 
different from that which he saw on his former 


| visit. Then the waters were at their lowest point, 


and flowed within their ordinary channels; now 
the country was flooded. This formidable diffi- 
culty was much increased by the sudden illness 
He had, therefore, 
to work his way to Linyanti almost unassisted, 


_ being compelled to leave the invalids and the 


wagon behind him. Having with seme difficulty 


| crossed the smallest of these flooded streams, he 
| reached a river called the Sanshurah, half a mile 


broad, abounding with hippopotami. Embark- 
ing, with only one attendant, in a small pontoon 


| which he had brought with him from Cape Town, 


he proceeded across the flooded country in 
search of the Chobe. After “splashing,” as he 
says, ‘through twenty miles of an inundated 
plain,’’ he climbed a high tree and was gladdened 
by a sight of the much desired river. On ap- 
proaching it he found a broad cherauz de frise of 
papyrus reeds, and other aquatic plants interwo- 
ven with a creeper resembling the conyolvulus, 
which rendered the Chobe almost unapproach- 
able. By breaking or crushing this rank vegeta 


He returned | 


ther?’ I rejoined, ‘Yes, but only on condition 
| that you be an obedient son.’ This drew frous 

him and his nobles a hearty langh.”’ 
| As to the doctor’s reception among the Mako- 

lolo, the prevalent idea among them seemed to 
be that, with his anival, some great and indefi- 
nite good news was to be expected. They im- 
agined that they were immediately to be raised 
te the same condition, in point of import- 
ance and civilization, with the Bakwains and the 
Kurumanese, of whom they had received a very 
exaggerated account, and they fancied they 
| would soon be possessed of the clothing, the 
horses, the arms, the wagons, and other accoe- 
| trements, belonging to the white people. The 
| selfishness and discontent with their presené 
state so natural to man in all ages and countries, 
was particularly manifested by these savages om 
| this occagion. They said, «Jesus had not loved 
| their forefathers, hence their own present degra- 
dation. He had loved the white men, and had 
given them all the wonderful things they now 
possess; and, as the missionary had come te 
teach them to pray to Jesus, and to pray foe 
| them, their wants would soon be supplied,” 
| They expected, no doubt, a very great deal of 
| advantago from the doctor's medicines, Hberali- 
ty, kindness, and power. The idea which the 
| African tribes have of the latter attribute is oNem 
peculiarly favored by circumstances. The doe 
tor’s father in-law tells the following capital 
sory, which happened among the natives at bie 
| station, 

Mr. Moffat says, it was related to him by one 
of them in graphic style. “ Two men had sue- 
ceeded in stealing an iron pot. Having just takem 
it from the fire, it was rather warm for handing 
conveniently over a fence, and, by doing so 
awkwardly, it fell on a stone, and was cracked. 
‘It is iron,’ said they, ‘and off they went with 
| their booty, resolving to make the best of its 
| that is, if it would not serve for cooking, they 
would transform it into knives and spears. After 
some time had elapsed, and the hue and ery 
about the missing pot had nearly died away, it 
was brought forth to a native smith, who had 
laid in a stock of charcoal for the occasion. The 
pot was further broken, to make it more conve. 
nient to lay hold of with the tongs, which are 
| generally made of pieces of the bark of a tree,— 
The native vulcan, unacquainted with the nature 
of cast iron, having with his bellows produced @ 
good heat drew a piece from the fire. To hie 
utter amazement it flew into pieces at the first 
stroke of his little hammer. Another and another 
piece was brought under the action of the fire, 
and then under the hammer, with no better sue- 
cess. Both the thief and the smith, gazing with 
eyes and mouth dilated on the fragments of irom 
scattered round the stone anvil, declared their 
belief that the pot was bewitched, and concluded 
that pot-stealing was a bad speculation.”’ 

The morning of the day fixed for the doctor’s 
departure presented a scene of unusual anima- 
tion and interest at his starting point, which wae 
Sekhose, a village on the Zambese. His move- 











} : : 
mach, “I be glad the nobleman’s chain and ring, 


out o’ mother’s old purse, is so highly valued. 





Lord Stanley put it over the auburn locks of 
the cavalier, and immediately a great cry arose 
mill over the field: 

i save the King 


cy) 


pd, began to exclaim: « Please remember 
, Oh, King, for it was my little Tommy that 
d that ‘ere crownd.’”’ 
“Did you, my little man?” said Henry, too 
ppy to take offence at anything. 
® « I’feckins I did,’’? replied the child, in its in- 
t kied of prattle. 


p« ve him money, some of you,”’ said 


economical monarch; and seve- | 


6 instantly thrown into the woman's 

p. The party were turning away. 
« Another thing, may it please you,’’ said the 
n. “I]’ve heard down in Shropshire that 
King’s touch cures the evil; now Tommy 


be very bad—and can’t live unless he be do- | 


livered—”’ 
The King stroked the boy on the chin, half 
sport, and said, 
« Do you want to be cured, my boy?” 
« St. Doddlekins if I don’t,’ said Tommy ; and 
the operstion was complete. 
} The child, we have said, was not more than 
three years of age ; but there were already deep 
marks upon his face, and indentations almost like 
wrinkles upon his brow. 
pid, and his saintly allusions and very decided 
y of speech gave further evidence that his 
odes of thought were greatly in advance of his 
. He was very little, and was feeble on his 
. So, when the battle was ever, the mother 


He looked prematurely 


ed him again upon her back, and, with 
heart and heavy pocket, recommenced her 
y to Shropshire. a first coming in sight 
ft Wrekin, so great was her delight that she 
‘ enly paused, and fell upon her knees. Tom- 
» who had climbed upon her shoulder, was pre- 
over her head, and fell with great vio- 

pe on the ground. 
wf Drat the child,”’ said the unfeeling parent, 
p can’t live to enjoy thy fortune, if thee 
thy bones in this guise. Get up, Tommy. 
thee snapt off thy tother leg? for thy right 
be scarce mended since the miller’s donkey 
it in twain. Art thee killed ?”’ she cried, 


° CePe~wwe ee ww. eh ee ees 


“God save King Henry! | 


| second—but it aint o’ no use wishing. 


Ah, Susan Proddy! the miller never loved thee 
as I did—and it’s very hard that I can’t expect to 


live more than a few months, for I should like to | 

| see what comes o’ thy fair child—the nurse called | 

The woman teeing what a treasure she had her Susan Proddy, which gave me palpitation of | 
> al as } 

| the heart. 


Oh, if I could live twenty years to 
learn what fortune befalls the darling Susan the 
I shall be 


| gone in three weeks.” 


But Tommy was again disappointed. Eighteen 


| years after his visit to Wakefield, he found his 


way to Warwick, where, in St. Mary’s church, a 
noble marriage was to take place. Stephen Ho- 


neydew was about to become the happy husband | 


of Susan Proddy’s daughter, the lovely Susan 


| Proddy Dodger; and from a gallery at the side, 
| our friend the valetudinarian was a witness to 


the ceremony. Susan Proddy, now Mrs. Dod- 
ger, had lost some portion of her youthful beauty, 


for she was now rather crooked, and not quite so | 


graceful in her walk as when we saw her cross- 
ing the churchyard with the water-pail on her 
head. But in Tommy's eyes she was Venus and 
all the Graces still. As the procession went 
forth, he staggered down to the porch, and 
placed himself so exactly in the middle, that the 
bride was forced to touch him with her sleeve 
as she glided past. 
him new life. 
a tiood of warm blood rushed into his 
He looked round for the original Susan 


The touch of her arm gave 
He ceased to cough for a mo- 
ment ; 
heart. 


Proddy, but a fat man at her side pushed him out 


of the way. 

« Spludders !”’ exclaimed the invalid, «I al- 
ways hated that miller—but what’s the use 0’ 
hating or liking either? I can’t have long to 
live, only it would be so pleasant to survive to 
see if there’s ever a family from this here wed- 
ding. I'll keep my eers open for this Master 
Honeydew ; but they can’t keep epen long. 
got the colic, and knots on my ankles, and a ca- 


I’ve 


taract in my eye, and swelling in the joints, and 
awenon my neck, and carbuucles on my amn. 
So I must get home in time to die.”’ 

Perhaps all these diseases counteracted each 
other, and left Tommy in perfect health. He 
found means before he lef Warwick to forward 
to the bride another ring which he had taken 
out of his mother’s store ; a plain gold ring, with 


workman, who was giving St. Bridget’s cheeks a 
rub with sand-paper. 

«« Aye, marry, hath she,’’ he said, «a goodly 
Ile never misseth a burn- 


boy of ten years old. 
ing of heretics, for already the saints hath given 
him a spirit of the true faith.’’ 

«s] wish I could look on him afore I die,” said 
| Tommy; “ but there ain’t no chance. I've lost 
| my teeth; my head be bald; my back be bent; I 

ha’ no taste in my mouth; I have singing in my 
ears; I've congestion of the spleen; I’ve a soft- 
| ening of the brain; I'm atHicted with dropsy; I've 
erysipelas in the face; I've got lumbar abscess 
| and intermittent fever. I must get me to bed and 
| die in a day at farthest.’’ 
But Tommy was deceived once more. When 
| the churchyard of the village was filled with two 
or three more generations of his contemporaries ; 
| when Elizabeth was succecded on the seat which 
she had made a throne by a Scotch pedant who 
made it a schoolmaster’s stool; when all the 
England of his early days had disappeared, and 
the battle of Bosworth had begun to be consider- 
ed pretty nearly as ancient as the battle of Mara- 
| thon, there came down a gentleman to the little 
Shropshire village, and inquired his way to Tem- 
my’s cottage. 

«+ low do, father ?’’ he «aid, jauntily lifting up 
his Spanish hat, and letting the feather trail on 
the kitchen floor. “ We have heard of thee at 

| court, old gentleman, and the king wishes to see 
thee. Say, wilt jog Londonward, and shake 
hands with King Charles ?”’ 


} I'feckens I will,”’ said the old man; «for, 

_by’r ladie, I began my knowledge of kings pret- 
ty early, seeing I saw on one day both King 
Richard and King Henry. But, by the crook o’ 
Glaston, we must make haste; for I haven't long 
to live now!”’ 

« Have with you, then!’’ said the gallant, «you 
shall be guest of my Lord Bemerly, and shortly 
shalt thou see his Majesty.’’ 

Lord Bemerly received the Shropshire peasant 
very kindly. Lady Bemerly was delighted to 

‘*put,’? and with the tasteful 
graciousness of the time amused herself by put 
ting vinegar into his beer, and filling his apple- 
pies with pepper and mustard, and tying ribbons 
across his path to make him fall; and once suc- 
ceeded in tripping him at the top of the great 

| staircase, and had him taken up insensible when 


study such an old 





than a week he expired of repletion and indiges- tion, in order to obtain a footing in the water, 
tion. He was buried at the expense of the illus- | often deep, out of which it grew, he struggled 
trious family of the Honi D’Eux, and on his | on toward the open stream, taking the pontoon 
tombstone was written : | with him. A still more formidable barrier than 
In memory of Thomas Parr, who died in the | reeds and flags next presented itself, in what he 
year sixteen hundred and thirty-five, at the age of | calls a horrid sort of grass, about six feet in 
one hundred and fifty-three. | height, having serrated edges, which cut the 
sical / hands most cruelly, wore his strong moleskin 
A Servicrantx Rat.—The writer on rats in| , unmentionables’ quite through at the knees, 
Bentley's Miscellany, relates an anecdote of a | and his shoes, nearly new, at the toes.” Three 
tame rat, which shows that he is capable of ser- | days were thus spent amidst the mass of reeds; 
ving his master as well as of passing a passive | but, though he was constantly wading, and wet 
existence under his protection. The animal be. | up to the middle, he during that time slept 
longed to the driver of a London omnibus, who | soundly at night, and on the fourth day he was 
caught him as he was removing some hay. He | rewarded for his labor by his success in reaching 
was spared becanse he had the good luck to be | 4), river, and launching the pontoon upon its 
piebald, became remarkably tame, and grew at- | 45m, Joyfully embarking in this frail craft, 
tached to the children. At night he exhibited a |, paddled down the Chobe about twenty miles, 
sense of the enjoyment of security and warmth, | 144 arrived at a village of the Makololo. The 
by stretching himself out at full length on the |) tives stood aghast at his apparition. Entrench. 
rug before the fire, and, after the fire was | ed, as they supposed, by their rivers, they be- 
extinguished, he would creep into his mas- | lieved themselves to be unapproachable. Dr. 
ter’s bed. In the daytime, however, his owner | Livingston’s sudden arrival, therefore, was to 
utilized him. At the word of command, «Come | them a great marvel, and the achievement exalt- 
alovg, Ikey,”? he would jump into the ample ed him in their eyes. The only explanation 
gteat-ceat pocket, from which he was transferred | which they could devise for so strange an event 
to the boot of the omnibus. Here his business | was, that «he had fallen on them as froma 
was to guard the driver’s dinner, and if any per- | cloud, and yet came riding on a hippopota- 
son attempted to make free with it, the rat would mus.’?* 
fly at them from out tho straw. There was one As soon as information of the arrival of Dr. 
dish alone of which he was an inefficient protec- Livingston reached Linyanti, a number of canoes, 
tor. He never could resist plum-pudding, and containing one hundred and forty natives, were 
though he kept off all other intruders, he ate his ‘sent off to convey him and his wagon to the 
fill of it himself. town, where they received a welcome such as is 
given only to their chief. The delight of Seke- 
letu, the successor of Sebitoane, who was then only 
about nineteen years old, was manifested both in | 
his actions and his words: he said, 
«I have now got another father, instead of | 
Sebitoane !”’ 








Arrropriate Prarer.—The Rev. Mr. 
had occasion to preach one Sunday to 
two congregations, white and colored. Our 
worthy divine having preached a sermon to the | 
white congregation, which gave universal satis- 
faction, went in the afternoon to discourse to the 
colored people. Arrived at the African church, 
and finding the devout assembly all ready for the 
word of life, he preached what he considered a very 
fair sermon, especially for colored people; and, | 
by way of closing, called upon a sable deacon to | 
pray, and thus ran a part of his prayer :—* Thou 
very well knowest, oh, Lord, that one of de 
weakest of all Thy servants has this day preached 
de word unto us; but do Thou grant that de word 
what has been preached in great weakness, may 
be raised in power.’’—Boston Transcript. 


AN 


with that warrior chief, says, 

‘As he was rather profuse in his honorary | 
titles, especially in calling me a king, I requested | 
him rather to call me a teacher, or anything but a | 


king. ‘Then,’ he said, «shall I call you my fa- | 


h The name which they gave to the pontoon. 


ments were regarded with extraordinary anxiety. 


who watched with extravagant gesticulation and 
discordant utterances, the miniature fleet which 
was collected upon its waters. Under the bright 
tropical sky there you might have seen thirty- 


rowers, awaiting the signal for their departure.— 
Out of this fleet, Dr. Livingston selected a vessel 
twenty-one inches wide and thirty-four feet long, 
manned by six experienced and athietic rowers. 
The Zambese now rolled on in ample volume, in 
the direction contrary to that which he intended 
to take ; but no sooner was the word of command 
uttered, than the rowers swept through the wa- 
ters at a rate far surpassing that of the current, 
mighty though it was. As he proceeded up the 
river, the doctor was filled with admiration at ite 
magnificence and beauty. ‘It is often,” he 
says, “‘more than a mile broad, and adorned 
with numerous islands of from three to five 
miles in length. These, and the banks too, are 
covered with forests, and most of the trees on 
the brink of the water send down roots from 
their branches like the banian. The islands, at a 
little distance, seemed rounded masses of sylvan 
vegetation of various hues, reclining on the bo- 
som of the glorious stream. The beauty of the 
scene is greatly increased by the date palm and 
lofty palmyra towering above the rest, and cast- 
ing their feathery foliage against a cloudless sky. 
The banks are rocky and undulating, and many 
villages of the Banyeti, a poor, but industrious 
people, are situated upon both of them. They 
are expert hunters of hippopotami and other ani- 
mals, and cultivate grain extensively.”’ 


Hoors asa Lirz Paxssrver mw Oxv Trusss 
| —Looking this morning, into Mr. Denniston’s 
‘‘ Memoirs of Sir Robert Strange and of Andrew 
Lumisden’’—an exceedingly interesting book, 
by the way—I found an anecdote of the hoop, 
which, if not exactly new, is interesting at this 
time, when men are getting up « sort of a war- 
whoop against the feminine prison. Strange was 
courting Isabella Lumisden, in 1745, when 
Charles Edward came to Scotland, and took 
Edinburg, where the young couple were living. 
The lady belonged to a Jacobite family, and 
was, herself, a most zealous supporter of the 
Stuart cause. She compelled her lover to leave 
his peaceful profession of an engraver—in which 
he was to achieve such distinguished rank—and 
to enter the rebel army. 

After Culloden, Strange, like many other 
Scotch gentlemen, was in “ hiding.”? One day 
some of the Duke of Cumberland’s red coated 
hell dogs got sight of him, and gave chase. 
Strange ran to a house hard by, and « dashed 
into a room where the lady, whose zeal had en- 
listed him in the fatal cause, sat singing at her 
needlework, and failing other means of conceal- 
ment, was indebted for safety to her prompt in- 
tervention. As she quickly raised her hooped 
gown, the affianced lover disappeared beneath 
its ample contour, where, thanks to her cool de- 
meanor and unfaltering notes, he lay undetected, 
while the rude and baffled soldiery vainly ran- 
sacked the house. 

Mr. Denniston, in a note says: ‘“ Such a hoop 
as saved the rebel and secured a husband to the 
ready witted songstress, may be seen in a print 





j nious sufficiency”’ 

The feeling of delight manifested by the chief | 
was shared by the people. The mode of address | *™Y had bee 
here adopted by Sekeletu to the doctor, is very | 
common among the African tribes. Mr. Moffat, | 
speaking of Moselekatse, and of his intercourse | announces that this plant, dried, is excellent 


of Kitty Clive, as the fine Lady of Lethe.” I 
have never seen the picture he mentions, but 


other pictures of the dresses of that period, which 


such an idea of the “ volum- 
of the hoops then in use, that 

surprise one to read that a small 
n concealed under one of them—of 
infantry, I mean.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


I have seen, give 


it would not 





Tux Tansy axp rrs Vatcuz.—M. de Morogues 


sheep food, and when fresh it makes capital litter 
for domestic animals. Its peculiar balsamic odor 
most effectually drives away fleas. A lap-dog 
sleeping on a bed of fresh tansy is immediately 
freed from these vermin. It should be renewed 
when the leaves are quite dry. 
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EXSESSIVE FATNESS. 
ITS DANGERS AND ITS CURE. 


A book has been written by a Dr. Dancel, (a 
medical practitioner of Paris—where possibly 
gastronomic luxuries tend to produce the malady 
he successfully combats,) in which, to be or not 
to be, fat, is treated as the grand question of hu- 
man life. The epitome of welfare is leanness; 
while the origin of evil, nay, evil: itself, is fat. 


Professional unfatteners woukl make Pope's | 


Universal Prayer commence with the aspiration, 
«¢ Oh, that this too, too solid flesh would meit!’’ 

For, it appears, it is only a vulgar error to be- 
lieve that an increase of what is called good 


plight is any symptom of improving health. As) 


an over-sanguine temperament is dangerous; as 
daily accidents occur from the undue predomi- 
nance of the nervous system, so does the extra- 
ordinary development of fat cause first inconve- 
nience, then infirmities, and finally constitutes a 
malady hitherto considered incurable, and known 
as obesity. To men, it is true, personal grace 
is not indispensable to happiness; but with wo- 
men the case is different. Dr. Dance! reminds 
them that when once they have lost their per- 
sonal attractions, their intellectual treasures 
serve merely to render them just supportable in 
society. 

Beware, therefore, ladies, how you grow too 
fat! And you also, gentlemen, for your pockets’ | 
sake ' 

Fat has ruined the prospects of many a man, 
as of many a woman, by rendering it impossible | 
for them to continue a profession which afforded | 
them an honorable livelihood. The infantry offi- , 
cer, overwhelmed with embonpoint, cannot fol- 


low his regiment; the cavalry officer cannot per- | 
form his duty on horseback. The dramatic ar- | 
tist, whose voice or whose personal beauty is as | 


good as a gold mine to the theatre that has en- 


gaged him, falls into poverty if an avalanche of | 
tallow clogs the powerful lungs, pads the slender 
waist, and renders shapeless the graceful arms 
and legs. Stout rope-dancers are soon laid flat on 
their backs ; overgrown gamekeepers are only fit 
for targets to be shot at, as practice, by juvenile 
Persons who live by mental labor 
find their faculties clouded by the increase of the 
corporeal substance ; and literary men—but there 
is no noed to consider that eventually, because it 
is too outrageous @ supposition that aman who 
earns his bread by his pen should ever have the 


sportsmen. 


time to grow rotund and ponderous, With pub- 


lishers the case is different, often the publisher 


sucks the marrow, while the author is left the 
bones for his pains. At one epoch, the Romans, 
not caring to give house-room to useless indivi- 
duals, banished those of their fellow-citizens who 
were guilty of the crime of corpulence. 

But all that is a mere nothing. The above 
misfortunes are only slight and few. Thus, em- 
bonpoint is a common cause of sterility, both in 


man and beast. A fat queen may cause an an- 
cient dynasty to become extinct, for want of an 
heir to the throne. The vory peasants sell off 
their fat hens, as unproductive of eggs. Even 


over-luxuriant plants produce ao flowers, or barren 
ones. Excess of fat causes the human epidermis 
to crack, mottling the skin with white speckles and 
a'reaks; it induces hernias of various distrossing 
forma; it is the parent of ulcerated legs; it 
gives rise to headaches, giddiness, and dimness 
of sight. 
which originate disoase, a bloated habit of body 
takes conspicuous rank, although modern medi. 
cal works bestow but little notice on this morbid 
disposition. Such evils are often sought to be 
remedied by bleeding; but every medical man is 
aware that repeated bleedings are prodigiously 
conducive to the development of fat. Certain 
graziers bleed their oxen and cows before put- 
ting them up to be stall-fed; while calves have 
been inured to the operation from time immemo- 
rial. 
only temporary; the more you are bled, the 
sooner are you stricken with apoplectic fat. And 


note this, for your comfort: fat people attacked 
by apoplexy are almost sure to die, while lean 
people have a very fair chance of recovery. The 


same of all other maladies which fat flesh is heir to. 


Did you ever taste or inspect a goose-liver pie? 
Well, your own liver, if too fat, is exactly like 
The geese who subscribe personally to the 
making of those costly pies, are purposely 


that. 


thrown into an unhealthy state ; and no too obese 


biped is in a better hygienic position than a 


Strasbourg goose. Dropsy, swellings of the 


legs, and incurable sores, are the consequence of 


fat at the liver. Fat people, too, are liable to 
skin diseases, and to multitudinous other disfigure- 
ments besides. 


The causes of obesity are various. First, there 


is the natural disposition and constitutional ten- 


dency to fat. Obesity may be hereditary. Al- 
most every one is born with a certain predispo- 
sition, which is written on his countenance. Out 
of every bundred persons who die of consump- 
tion, ninety have brown hair, long faces, and 
sharp noses. Out of every hundred obese per- 
sons, ninety have short faces, round eyes, and 
obtuse or snub noses. It is a fact, 


tity of fat. 
girl, with rosy checks, a roguish nose, 
hands, short broadish fect, and rounded propor- 
tions generally. The prophetic sage beholds her 
as she will be ten years hence, and sighs over 
the full-blown expansion to which her form will 
become developed. Perhaps her mamma sits 


beside her, to tell you what she will be, without | 
It is a proof 
among hundreds of others, that it is not for 


the exercise of second sight. 


the happiness of man to be able to read the 
fature. 


Secondary causes of corpulence are long in- 
dulgence in sleep in bed, and constant riding in 


carriages, to the exclusion of walking exercise. 


The Bedouin Arab, who is always astir to pro- 
eure the means of his nomade existence, is never 
fat; nor are English husbandmen, who live on a 


shilling a day, and who earn it. Even well-fed 
animals of restless and active habits, are 
laden with grease or suct; examples, the stag, 
the roe-deer, the hare, the antelope. The same 
of birds whose flight Is prolonged and energetic ; 


In short, among the infinity of causes 


The palliative of bleeding, therefore, is 


therefore, 
that there are individuals predestined to obesity, 
whose digestive organs elaborate an extra quan- 
You remark in society a lively little 
plump 


never 


tants of the clear, pare atmosphere of the moun- 
tain is rarely so fat as the resident in the moister 
stratum which fills the valley. 

But the grand cause of obesity, is our eating 
and drinking more than enough. It has been 
said that one of the privileges of the human race 
is, to eat without being hungry, and to drink 
without being dry. This double propensity is 
found wherever men exist. Savages indulge it, 
to a brutal extent, whenever they have the op- 
portunity ; and it is undeniable that we, members 
_ of civilized society, both eat and drink too much. 
As dinner-givers, as diners-out ; at weddings and 
other family meetings; at political feasts; at charity 
banquets, enormous quantitics of catables and 
drinkables are consumed, of which our bodily 
| frame stands in no real need. Such of us as have 
| good stomachs, convert the surplus into fat, 
while those who have bad ones transmute it into 
indigestions, colics, and cramps. 

The prospect for fat folk is far from cheering ; 
but happily there is no occasion for them to de- 
| spair so long as Dr. Dancel shall continue to re- 
side in Paris. He asks the question: “Is it 
|possible to diminish embonpoint without in- 
|juring the health?” and he answers it in the 
affirmative. 

There have existed professional emaciators, 
who have attained their result by a surgical ope- 
ration, which consisted in cutting a hole in the 
patient, and taking out his troublesome lump of 
| fat, very much In the way in which the avaricious 

farmer opened his goose that laid golden eggs. 

| I have heard of a man-cook who possessed every- 
| thing that could make life happy—health, wealth, 
fume, good children, and attached friends, who | 
‘not unusually follow the rest—with the sad draw- 
back that he was very fat. So he went to be | 
operated on, and died. There isa story of a 
Pacha, who was always accompanied by a travel- 
ling surgeon, to relieve him of his fat in this 
|way, as often as it became troublesome. In 
1718, a Parisian surgeon, named Rhothonet, is 
| said to have delivered a noted personage of an 
enormous paunch; after the operation, the pa- 
tient became slim and active. Rhothonet was 
soon assailed by crowds of persons suffering from 
repletion, and begging him to undertake their 
alleviation. He paid little heed to the weight of 
their afflictions, He sent them all about their 
business, simply telling them that the case is 
which he had suceceded was a ditferent affair to 
theirs. Mystifloation was all the help he 
them, 

Fortunately, we are able to re assure our fat 
friends; no operation is involved in the modern 
system of treating their superfiuities. Dr. Dan- 
cel’s grand principle is this: To diminish em- 
bonpoint without affecting the health, the patient 
must live principally on meat (eating but a small 
quantity of other aliment), and drinking but 
little, and that little not water. In a hundred 
parts of human fat, there are seventy-nine of car. 
bon, fifteen and a fraction of hydrogen, and five 
and a fraction of oxygen. But water is nothing 
but the protoxyde of hydrogen ; and hydrogen is 
one of the main elements of fat. Therefore, the 
aspirant after leanness must eat but few vegeta- 
bles, or watery messes, or hot rolls, puddings, 
tarts, potatoes, haricots, pease-soup, charlottes, 
sweet biscuits, apple rolls, nor cakes in any of 
their protean forma; because all those dalntics 
have carbon and oxygen for thelr principal bases, 
If he will persist in living on leguminous, farina- 
ceous and liquid diet, he will make fat as cer- 
tainly as the bee makes honey by sucking flow- 
ers. Chemistry tells us that the principal base 
of meat is azote, which does not enter into the 
composition of fat; while the principal clements 
of fruits, sugar, flour and starch, are carbon and 
hydrogen, the elements of fat. Iluman fat is 
found ready-made in certain aliments which are 
not flesh, as in olive-oil, and in all the oleaginous 
seeds. If you live principally on lean meat, you 
will not fatten so fast as those who follow a re- 
gimen composed of carbonic and hydrogenic 
bases. 

It may be objected to this theory, that butchers 
and butchcresses are in general fat; because (as 
is taken for granted,) they live on meat. But in. 
quiry will prove that the premises are false, 
Butchers and their wives (as any one may learn 
by taking the trouble to Inquire,) dislike meat, 
When they do eat flesh, they prefer poultry ; but 
they are much better pleased with a meal con- 
sisting of fish, vegetables, pastry, or even 
bread-and-cheese ; besides’ which, they drink 
copiously. The supposition that they imbibe 
their fut from the flesh-laden atmosphere in 
which they live, is a hypothesis which remains to 
be proved. What is the best fatting diet for 
pigs? Barley-meal and milk, assured!y, and not 
flesh, although pigs eat flesh greedily. What 
made Louis the Eighteenth so enormously fat ? 
What but his passion for mealy potatoes ? While 
carnivorous animals—lions, tigers, and wolyes— 
are never fat. 








gave 


fat, other means besides diet may be brought into 
action. Overladen sufferers ought to take inter- 
nally certain substances which aid in the decom- 
position of fat. The alkalis, for instance, com- 
bining with it, form soaps. You may thus es- 
tablish a home manufactory of real brown Wind. 
sor, and other fancy articles. Such alkalis, ad- 
ministered in ordinary doses, never produce in- 


the appetite, and thus favor the decrease of fat, 
Svap pills have been prescribed, for ages past, to 
cure obstructions of (i.e. fat in) the liver, The 





purpose; and it is by the portion of alkali still 
left free in the soap pills, and by the same alkali 
in the Vichy waters, that obstructions of the 
liver are removed. Dr. Cullen, in his Elements 
of Practical Medicine, relates that a physician 
named Fleming, sometimes succeeded in reduc- 
ing embonpoint by prescribing soap pills. 
other English writer speaks highly of alkaline 
baths as an antidote to obesity; while a French 
practitioner records a case of emaciation re- 
sulting in a very stout lady from the ot 
carbonate of soda and soda-water which she 
was ordered to take with a different object in 
view, 


use 


You will understand that alkalis aloue will not 
deliver you from your burden of fat. li by your 
diet you take in as many grease-making elements 





while poultry put up to fat, are kept in confine. | as the alkeli drives out, things will remain in 
ment. Oriental ladies, who are compelled to | their old condition, the supply being equal to 


stop at home, and also the lady-abbers+« of con. 


| the demand. Even when living exclusively on 


vents, often pfesent extraordinary instances of meat, you may spoil all by drinking too much. 
obesity. Further causes are, a great fondness | The absorption of the smallest possible quantity 


for farinaceous, starchy, and sugary dict ; 


want | | of liquid is an indispensable condition, whether 
of thought, as is manifest in the puffy condition | 


in the form of food, drink, or baths. A moist 


of many idiots ; a great absorption of fluids, whe- | atmosphere even encourages the growth of fat; 
ther water, beer, tea, or preparations of milk, or | some people become sensibly heavier in muggy 


by frequent tepid baths, or even by constantly | weather. 


breathing damp air, or such as is slightly sur. | draughts of vinegar and other acids produce 
charged with carbonic acid and deficient in oxy. | leanness (wheo they do not cause death) only by 
gen. At every inspiration, the more oxygen | Jeranging the geveral health through the injury 


is taken in, the more carbon (one of the elements | they cause to the digestive canal. Many young | 
persons have fallen victims to the marasm | 
| brought on by daily duses of vinegar taken with 


of fat) is thrown off from the lungs, and conse- 
quently from the general system. The inhabi- 


] 


the object of making themselves thinner. A per- 
sistence in drinking strongly acidulated lemonade 
as a habitual beverage, for the same purpose, 
has proved scarcely less injurious. As to slight 
doses of tincture of iodine, or iodide of potas- 
sium, to diminish fat, they may be described in 
one word—porson. 

The great comfort is, that fat folk now need 


Twenty stone need be no solid ground for de- , 
spair. Mortals grown to the proportions of a Stil. | 
ton cheese, have yet returned to the aspect of 
humanity. Listen, all ye disconsolate situation 


as without incumbrance! 


St. Martin, Paris, at the age of twenty-eight was 
not quite four feet high. He grew so fat that he 
could scarcely waddle. As soon as he made an 
attempt to walk, he was overcome by the op- 
pression of hisown weight. If he remained long 
in a standing posture, he was scized with violent 
pains. He could not follow his basiness; he 
| could not lie down in bed ; he could not wear a 
hat without turning giddy. Had he seen the 
Regent diamond lying onthe pavement in the 
street, he would not have dared to stoop to pick 
‘itup. The poor man thereupon took to bleeding 


bread and water and no meat, only to progress 
from bad to worse. He was disbanded out of 
the National Guard, and he fell into a state of 





To aid you in shaking off your superabundant 


convenience ; they inercase, rather than diminish 


Vichy waters are recommended for the same | 


An- | 


As a warning, be it mentioned that ' 


somnolent indifference which might have ended 
in a journey to Pere-la-Chaise, had not his mother 
| happened to read the very book I have just been 
quoting. 
The sequel may be guessed. In thirteen days, 
| M. Guenand was able to take a long walk, carry- 
ing his hat on his head all the while, which latter 
fact is not mentioned as a joke. In a month, he 
had lost sixteen pounds of weight, and eighteen 
centimetres of circumference. In three months, 
his fat was diminished by forty pounds, and his 
abdominal equator by forty centimetres. Finally 
his heavy luggage in front was ultimately re- 
moved, When M. Gacnaud reappeared in the 
ranks of National Guard, his return created im- 
mense sensation among his gallant comrades, 


return, has rendered his patient the justice to 
record that he punctnally observed the treatment 
| prescribed; for breakfast, a beetsteak or a couple 
of cutlets, with a very small quantity of vege- 
tables and his dinner 
likewise consisted of meat and very little vege- 
table. From being a great water drinker, he re- 
strained himself to a bottle or a bottle and a half 
of liquid per day. When thirsty, he drank very 
little at a time ; and between mea!s he rinsed his 
mouth with water, either pure or slightly acidu- 
lated with vinegar, whenever a wish to drink was 
felt, as a substitute for it. 





a demi-tasse of coffee; 





A NEW WAY TO DETECT A THIEF. 

The father of Mr. Webster, the great Ameri- 
cin Statesman, was a very humorous and jocose 
personage, 

As he was once journeying in Massachusetta, 
not far from his native town, he stopped late one 
night atan inn in the village of » Inthe 
bar-room were about twenty persons, who called 
out to Lim to discover a thief, One of the com- 
pany, it appeared, had a watch taken from his 
pocket a few minutes before, and he knew the 
offender must be in the room with them. 

«Fasten all the doors of the 
one leave it,’’ said Mr. Webster; ‘and here, 
landlord, go and bring your wife’s great brass 
kettle.”’ 

Boniface did as commanded. The great brass 
tom up—as black, and sooty, and smoky as the 
chimney back. 

«You don’t want hot water nor nothing to 
take off the bristles of no critter, do you, 
squire ?”? suid the landlord—the 
looking too much like hog-killing. 

«Goto your barn and bring me the biggest 
cockrill you've got,” 





He rendered justice to the author of his restora- of hair in commotion, und face briliant in eolor:) 


tlon to moderate breadth and thickness; who, in| 


kettle was placed in the middle of the floor, bot- 


| 


image, 
not go and hang; for drown they cannot, Ladies 
and gentlemen who have not seen their shoc- | 
strings for years, may still hope to see them yet. | 


seekers, who are unable to advertise yourselves | 


A PEEP INTO A SALAD-BOWL. 


«My dear, learned friend,” said the doctor, 
«a bowl of lettuce is the Venus of the dinner- | 
table! It rises upon the sight cool, moist and | 
beautiful, like that very imprudent lady coming | 
out of the water, sir! And to complete the 
sir, neither should be dressed too. 
much !"’ 

When Dr. Bushwacker had issued this obser- 
vation, he drew himself up in a very portly man- 
| her, as if he felt called upon to defend himselt 
as wellas his image. Then, after a short pause, 
he broke—silence. 

** Lactuca, or lettuce, is one of the most com- 
mon vegetables in the world ; it has been known, 


sir, from time immemorial; it was as common, 


Monsieur Guenaud, master baker, of the Rue 


sir, on the table of the ancients, as it is now, and 
was eateninthe same way, sir, dressed with oil 
and vinegar. 

“* Now, sir, there was one thing the ancients 
did with lettuce which we do not do. They 
boiled it, sir, and served it up like asparagus ; 
so, too, did they with cucumbers—a couple of 
indigestible dishes they were, no doubt. Let- 
tuce, my dear friend, should have a quick 
growth, in the first place, to be good: it should 
have a rich mould, sir, that it may spring up 
quickly, so as to be tender and crisp, Then, sir, 


, it should be new-plucke?, carried from the ga: 


and purging, to sorrel and spinach, to plenty of | 
| table. 


the learned Petrus Petronius, 


' 
» | Whacker, “ how to dress a salad. 
' 
| spoonful of salt, 


| the dressing. 
| stalk ! 





| then, sir, salt or 





| sult, vinegar, 


den a few minutes before it is placed upon the | 
I would suggest a parasol, sir, to keep 
the leaves cool until it reaches the shadow of 
within-doors, Then, sir, it must be washed— 
mind you—ice.water! Then place it upon the 
table—what Corinthian ornament more perfect 
and symmetrical. Now, 


tant part, the dressing. 


sir, comes the impor- 


‘To dress a salad,’ says 
have a 
prodigal to furnish the oil, a counsellor to dis. 
pense the salt, a miser to dole out the vinegar, 
and a madman to stir it.’ 
mory, 


‘you must 


Commit that to me- 
my learned friend.” 
doctor.” 


“It is down, ( Tablets.) 


‘Let me show continued Dr. 


Bush- 
Take a small | 


vou,”” 


thus: thrice 
mustard—* Durham’—-thus : 


the quantity of 
incorporate ; pour a | 
slender stream of oil from the cruet, so; gently 
mix and increase the action by degrees,’’ (head 


‘dear me! it is very warm—now, sir, oll in 


like 

and, sit, we have 
the lettuee by the 
~leat by leat—shake 
the salad- bowl, pepper | 
it slightly, pour on the dressing, and there you 


abundance, so; a dash of vinegar, 
the 


tuke 


very light, 
the last touches of 
Now, up 
Break off the leaves 
off the water, replace 


artiat; 


in 


have it, sir.” 

* Doctor, is that orthodox ?” 

«* Sir,’’ replied Dr. Bushwacker, holding the 
box-wood spoon in one hand and the box-wood 
fork in the other; “the eyes of thirty centuries 
are looking down upon me. I know that French- | 
men will sprinkle the lettuce with oil until it is 
thoroughly saturated ; then, sir, a little pepper; 
not, as it happens; then, sir 
vinaigre by the drop—all very well. 
sir, in the State of New Jersey, 


Our people, 
will dress it with | 
and pepper—perfectly barbarous, 
my learned friend; then elaborate | 
Englishman; and our Pennsylvania friend, the 
Rev. Sydney Smith, sir, gives m 
that shows how they do it there, 


comes the 


in 
and, at | 
the same time exhibits the deplorable ignorance | 


us recipe 


VOPR, 


of that very peculiar people. I quote from me- 


| mory, sir: 


room—let no 





preparations 


Boniface went to the barn, and soon returned | 


with a tremendous great rooster, cackling all the 
way like mad, 

The old rooster, was thrown under the invert. 
| ed kettle, and the lamp blown out. 

« Now, gentlemen, I don’t suppose the thief 
is in here, but if he is the rooster will crow when 
the offender touches the bottom of the kettle 

|} with his hands. Walk around in a circle, and 
the cock will make known the watch stealer. 
| innocent need not be afraid, you know.”’ 





The company, then, to humor him and carry 
out the joke, walked round the kettle in the dark 
| for a few minutes. 
«© All done, gentlemen ?”’ 
| << All done,” the 
heard no cock-a-doo-dle-doo !”’ 
; « Bring usa light.” 
A light was brought as ordered. 
‘ Now hold up your hands, good folks."’ 
One held up his hands after another—they 
were of course black, from coming in contact 
| with the soot of the kettle, 

*Allbup?”’ 

“All up,” was the response, 

‘* All black!’ 

« A—ll—don't know; here's one 
hasn't held up his hands.’’ 

“Ah, ha, my old boy! let’s take a peep at 
your paws ?"’ 

They were examined, and were not black like 
those of the rest of the company. 

** You'll find your watch concealed about him; 
search him!”’ 

And so it proved, This fellow, not being 
aware any more than the rest, of the trap that 
was sct for the discovery of the thief, had kept 
aloof from the kettle, lest when he touched it 


was ery—** where's your 


crowing—Wwe 


fellow who 


’ 
the crowing of the rooster should proclaim him 
as a thief. 

As the hands of all the others were blackened, 
the whiteness of his own, of course, showed that 
he dared not touch the old brass kettle, and that 
he was the thief, 

He was lodged in proper custedy preparatory 
to being sent to jail, 





A Tearniote Reverse.—* No children, 
how-a days, 
and a'l 
Fogey. 

ov” A mper, in a recent notice, 
‘evidently intending to be complimentary to a 
washing company, whose it was 
scribing, It matters not how dirty the 
work is, the company are prepared to do it.”’ 

7 When strangers visiting Wordsworth’s 
house wished to see his study, the servant 
said :— The library where my master keeps 
hia books is in that room, but his study is in the 
fields.” 


ma‘anm! All our children are men— 


our men are childish, —Mr. 


ma’am ! 
morning } 


works de- 


says :—* 


| 
| 


] 
' 


| 


the 
The | 


{on the face of the earth. 


| was entirely consumed 


| full-grown, 


fame Cuszen’s © Wine Press. 


*« Two large potatoes, passed through kitchen steve, 
Smoothness and softness to the salad give; 

Of mordent mustard add a single spoon, 

Distrust the condiment that bit-s too soon, 

But deem it not, lady of herbs, a fault 

To add a double quantity of salt 

Four times the spoon with oil of Lucca crown, 

And twice with vinegar procured froin town ; 

True flavor needs it, and your poet begs 

The pounded yellow of two well- boiled eggs 

Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 

And scarce suspected. animate the whole. 

Then lastly in the flavored compound toss 

One magic spoonful of a.chovy sauce, 

Oh, great and glorious! Ob, herbaceous treat! 
'Twould tempt the dying anchorite to eat ; 

Back to the world he'd turn b's weary soul, 


And plunge his tlayers in the Salad- Bowl!’ 


« Now, sir, Dhave (ried that, and a compound 
not to be thought of, No, 
niy salad, and see if you do 
the Greek mythology, 


Pa) 


more exeecrable is 
sir! 


not dream afterwards of 


Take some of 


Eaters iN Ture Wortp.—The 
Bushmen, and the 


Tus Greatest 


Ilottentots, the inhabitants 


| generally of Southern Africa, are notorious for 


large amount of food they consume. Ac- | 
they are the greatest gluttons | 
«©Ten of our Hotten- | 
‘cate a middling-sized ox, all but 


but they had very | 


cording to Barrow, 


| Far bk Ononda, a 


tots,”° 
the hind legs, 


he says, 
in three days; 
little sleep during the time, and had fasted the 
With them the 
When they cannot indulge 


two preceding days. word is to | 


eat or to sleep. in 
the gratification of the one, they generally find | 
relief in flving to the other;’? and the same au- 
thority, in speaking of the Bosjemens, says they 
are as voracious as vultures, The three who 
accompanied us to our wagons, had a sheep 
given to them about five in the evening, which 
by them before the noon 


of the following day, And those who have read 
the accounts given by Captain Parry and others, 
of the gormandizing powers of the Esquimaux, | 
are familiar with the enormous quantities of food 

Sir John Ross states that 

it amounts to 20 Ibs. of flesh and oil daily; 
Sir W. Parry 
how much food an Esquimanux lad, 
would consome. In twenty-four | 
hours, he had 4 Ib. and 4. of hard frozen sea | 
horseflesh in the raw state, the 
it boiled, 1 Ib. and 12 of bread and bread- 
dust, 


they can dispose of. 
and 
tried, as a matter of 


once curio- | 


sity, searcely 
OZ. 
Same quantity of | 
O7. 
besides a pint and a-quarter of rich gravy | 
tumbler of strong grog, three wine glasses 
But, as 
the late Dr. Pereira observed, the most marvelous 


Soup, a 


of raw spirits, and nine pints of water. 


account of a gormandizing power is that publish- 
ed by Capt Cochrane, in his Narrative of a Pedes- 
trianJourney through Russiaand Siberian Tartary. 
He says that the Russian Admiral Saritcheff was 
told that of the Zakutl 
hours the hind quarter of a large ox, 20 pounds of 
fat, and a proportionate quantity of melted but- 
ter for his drink. To test the truth of this, the 
Admiral gave him a thick porridge of rice, boiled 
) pounds of butter, weighing together 
and, although the glutton had already 
brevkfasted, yet did he sit down to it with great 


~ 


ore consumed in 24 


down with 
28 pounds, 
and consumed the 


eagerness, whole without stir- 


ring from the spot; and except that his stomach 

betrayed more than ordinary fullness, he showed 

Capt. Coch- 

rane also states that a good calf, weighing about 

2) pounds, may serve four or five Zakuti for a 

meal. He adds, that he has himself seen three | 
of them consume a reindeer at one meal, and 

that a Zakuti or Tingouse will easily devour 40 

pounds of meat a diy. 


no sign of inconvenience or injury. 





' and once 


| inhabitants, 
/& scanty population, 


all 


Sensations 1s Drowntxe.—-In your twelfth | 


volume there are several communications on 


the singular sensations which some persons ap- | 


pear to have experienced in drowning. I will 
not question the veracity of those who have un- 
dergone the fearful ordeal, but I take the liberty 
to think that they must have been persons of 
peculiar psychological idiosyncracies, I 
have myself been twice drowned to insensibility ; 


very 


once in the river Avon, in the vicinity of Rugby, 
in the Oxford canal. 
extinetion of consciousness, I was fully 


In cach instance, 
till the 
aware of the awful position in which I was 
placed, quite colleeted, free from acute pain, and 
hopeless of being saved from impending death. 
But I had no particular remembrance of any- 
thing, either gocd or bad, which had occurred 
during my past life. And as I consider myself a 


fair average specimen of humanity, neither much 


| better nor much worse than my neighbors, I arm 


from what I have heard 
and seen, as well as suffered, that the experience 
of nine out of every ten persons who have been 
accord with my own. 
—Cor. of Notes and Queves s. 


disposed to conclude, 


drowned and recovered, 


-Though the Persian 
peasantry are poor—so far as that they possess 
very little 


Tur Prorure 1s s iia 


cash, and few valuables—their gene- 
ral condition is by no means as bad as might be 
supposed; and T suspect would contrast favor- 
ably with that of a great proportion of the 


clasa in Euro, 


same 
«, 


Famine scems to be unknown 


in this land—in a country so very thinly peopled, 
asmall supply of food suffices to maintain the 
In 


there is room for 


and this supply is easily raised. 


besides, 


| inquiry for ship stare at 
| Beef. 


ed 


to elbow, 


, and work and means of living for all— 
viduals are not oblig 


indi- 


jostle and tram- 


ple on one another for a livelihood; as they are 


often compelled to do in populous and civilized 


regions, 


The laborer in Persia may not have a 


! coin in his pocket, 


| ck creed 


|; my young friend ; 


»| beauty, 


| Solvent bhe 


| Wheat G ower's bi 


| So.veut Oks 


Champ!ain bk 
| p! M 


| Solv be 


| sory bar ia ‘| 


but he has plenty to eat, he ts 


not uncomfortably lodged, and he knows nothing 


of the agricultural distress, 
the frightful of 
much countries, - 


Yeu 


the starvation, and 
far too 


Two 


misery which we hear 


in civilized —- Binnings’ 
rs in Persia. 


ovr It usually 





that those 
their 


who seck 


etndrew 


fulla out 


others’ destruction tind 


- 
Fuller 
OV" To am astonished 


yee 


own.- 


at 


said a young lawyer to a judge who had 


your honor's deel- 
sion 
him. «© This remark eannot be 
the ‘‘and an apology 
Will be necessary on your part.”’ 


ag iinet 


permitted,’ said judge, 
« Permit me,’ 
said the senior counsel, 
he is new in these matters, and 


when he has practised as long 


“to offer an excuse for 


before your honor 


| as I have, he will be astonished at nothing!” 


~ Eliza Cook very truly says:—“«To ap- 


preciate the value of newspapers, we have only 


| to suppose they were to be totally discontinued 


for a month.”’ 

7- A Provet Repry.—< A penny for your 
thoughts, madam,”’ said a gentleman to a pert | 
«They are not worth a farthing, sir,” 
she replied, + 1 was thinking of you.” 

O07 Ambition often puts men upon doing the 


| meanest offices, so climbing is performed in the 


suie posture as creeping, 
rs 


her 


A little Swedish girl was walking with 
futher one night under the starry sky, in- 
tently meditating upon the glories of heaven. 
At last, looking up to the sky, she said; « Fa- 
ther, Ihave been thinking if the wrong side of 
heaven is what will the 


” 


so beautiful, 


right 
side be / 
Co" Tue Potonivs 


or THE Paracre.—The 


| Times says that Sir William Don, who is acting | 


at the St. James’s Theatre, is seven feet high. | 
Col. Phipps, on reading that fact, gave a shriek, 
and exclaimed, « By Jove, he’s tall enough to 


” 


act in (wo pieces. 


BANK NOTE LIST. 





Corrected For THE Saturpay Evenina Post, 


By WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 20 South Thirtl Street. 
Puitrapetrnuia, May 16, 1357, 


Pennsylvania. North Carolina. 
par to bdis | Solv bis 4d tol} dis 
tdia |) Sonali notes 2dis 
4) sin | Georgia. | 
Sy dis | Old biee Gdis 
ated Now bka 2tuSais 
tk Columbus bo ene 
tk of Milledgville bisae 
Maw & Mi on bk Co 
lurnbug 
Planters’ and Meoh's 
bk, Dalton no sale 
South Carolina, 


Kelel notes 
| woaster bk 
Eerie City bk 
bk of Ne ‘wonstle 

lew Jeracy. 
So vent ‘bas parto} bal 
Merch bk Bridgeton 2h din | | 
no BAF 
25 lis 


fa led 
Solv bha 
par Alabama. 
eis | Bk of Mon o 
| Uther solv bas 
Mississippi. 
Allbks uncertasn 
Solv bka 


Newton 
Commercial Uk, 
Perth Amirry, 
Jelaware,. 
Solvent bka 
U ider5 « 
Marylaad. 
Valley bk Hagerstown no sale | 
pe ‘og ae 
Fer& Meobt Ker. co | dis 
District of Columbia, 
Hicchanuge ¢ dis 
Sov bis i dir | Sov bks 
New York. | B« of Cireieviie 
partod Cana! bk 
Kentucky. 


dis 


Louisiana. 
Ohio. 


ldis 





1 dis 
BS 
Solv bks i dis) 8 dis 
#8 u Avenue bk > | 
Kuickerbvose: bk 14 Solv bks 
25 dis | Indiana. 
Mer & Man bi Oswego 3) dis | | New solveut Das 
Kix bk Bata o 3' dis! 5 ate bk Lais 
Empire City bie dis | Suawnee Da, Attion, no sae 
Cantra! bk i dis | Gramercy bk, Lafayette “ 
no sale | Other bke 5 to 80 dis 
Illinois. 


ies ba, Carmi, 


1 dis 
2 dis 


aine. | 
} dis | | Pew 2 dis 
2) dis ecbvile bk, Rushville, 2) dis 
I awortn pk o) die | Solvent bis 3 die 
Maritime bk Bangor 16 die! Agriowtural bk Wd 
Canton bk South Cana no sale | Amer Ex bk due 
bixchange bk BO BA 'e tk Cotmmou wealth Dds 
Wangoe bk Bd issouri. 
New Hampshire, | Soiv bks 
Soly bas ! Teunessee. 
Lancaster bi cline! Bk of Fast lena 
bixeter bk faired | Kiver Bank 
Vermont. | Mov Oke 
Solv bka + dis | Snal! anes 
South Kogaiton bk 245 Central bk 
Connecticut. Farmers’ and Meoh’s 
Sov bie i die! ba, Memphis 
Massachusetts, | Now bhea 
dis} Michigan, 
Sov lhe 
Arkaneas. 


All be 


So'v bke 
Be of Hallowell 


ldia 
uis 
no sale 
pome 

gue 

Zid 
bo eae 


nO aale 
Sto S5die 


adin 


S i 
Rhode Island. 
Bk Repub Provider oe 70 die no wale 

Canada. 
Solv bke 
Zimmerman 

Virginia. 
SX) Vv bke 

Bk of Kanwha 
Corp’n Alexaudria 


THE STOCK MARKET. 


CoRRECTED FOR THE SatuRvDAY Evenine Post, 
BY 3. McHE NRY, STOCK AND BILL BROKER, 


Wisconsin, 
Qdie | Solv bke 
Sdia' 


2die 
Texas. 
Commerem: & Agricu | 
dtodd tural bk Galveston 5 dis 
lode 


z2ds 


No. 08 Wailout & reet, 
The following were the c.osiug qavtations for Stocks on Satur- 
day last. The market closing dull. 
Bid. Asked 


ih), 6 

#, 40] 
“45 
621 6.1] 
BS) BB, 


Bid. Asked 
LOANS. 
U 86 prct 


Phil Ger & Nor 
} Reading 

« peeteeved 
Mime)iui 
Ha: & Lan 
Chester Val 


— 
. 5 ee =» 
Phila 6 pr ct ‘ 91 | Tosa 

an “ hew ww, ** preferred 

¢.> — PW & Balt 
Cam City 6 pr ct 5 | Long Island jit 
Pitts 6 pr et 7 } Wil opt & Elmira 22 

"  * eou pon 75 14 atta Wises 
All'gy city 6 pr ct J CANAL 8STOC KS. 

” county ** 6 64) Be h Nav 4 
Allecu RR b's q * preferred 
Penn | Lehigh Nav 
4. #4 | Metis 
** eeu pon | ™ preferred 
Tenn f pr ot }( & Del 

> 7 oe pen | Une 
tucky 6 pr et Sus k Tidewater 

Penn no pret BANK STOCKS, 
ai m'irtwmn #9 North Auver 

& Am AAS me ot | Peons 
p GA NKK | Phi's 
Read ns RK © | Park Mee 

** on'rt (ootn re) @ tae 


H& lank “ ty at tberty 


ASKER clfasicea 
fis Ve RR“ 


Southwark 
fica RK P Towushop 
Pri! Wil MK Ba! 

"RRA pect 
Lon f RR 7} W es! 
Sch Nay "22" | Man ke Mech 
Lokeoh es “ o% Commeree 
Mort = Vradeaman's 
Cade ais iCy 
Sus & Tid “Ta"* | Cousoladation 
law a Caos! Pittsbur 
Wilms & Elmira M&M Putts 
et mast 7 pret 75, \ &e'’ge Pitts 
da * Tpret $4 | Krutpcny 
Colewe - = Northern, Ky 
North Pew ss | Loumville. Ky, 
RAILROAD STOC ‘. | ag Ky 
Goad Amboy 1d) 124 | Union, Nest Tenn 
Pes #) @i, Peat’ a 
Bea § Meadow %2 $5) | Cam Vick 
North Peaus li ligiN O Gas Ls 


d 


zwethez 


me "rasinigtow 
i are 


93'&2e5= 
se 2 





| Rieaching Powders at 


| isnstendy inquiry for Bar ‘and Bouler 


| The tricks t has been exceeding’ y quypet 


| liberal, but they are mostly eeiag into store- the ba 


| Rump co 


do not, 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS 


BREADSTUFFS—There is very little export ¢ 


for Fiour, bat neldore. ow jas to the very reduced ed 


the stock on aale, have realized a Sorter advance 
# bbi since the close Inst week: the market, 
has been unsettled and dull during { last few days, 
of the tr provement has lost; sales to the extent 
bbla are reported, part taken on speculation at @7a7,40 
standard and good straight brands: $7 507,75 for extra, 
88 for Brandywine ingledion 10 bbls extra on t 
tnade public, and 600 bbl atandard anper fine, taken to- 
$7.25 @ bb! at which rate thera are more sellers than be 
notwit standing the more tayeorable tenor of the Asia’s 
vices, Phe home trade has been hazing me neccerntony ¥ 
the range of $7470 for common and choice bra obi 
aft.) for extra and faney lote, ae in ey alone, = 
very quiet at the highest figures, F jour has lenpre 
and wut 1000 bble have been taben at 84,.04,42 
Corn Meal ia also better, and 2h0 nite sold at Le ae 
Penneyivania, eluding 990 bbia. a selected wrand, & 
and 96) bible fer rent) ine at 3.85% bb. The Inspect 
the week ending the tath inet, are 8400 bbis Flour, 164 
Com Meal, ané 775 bble Ree Flour 

GRAIN The receipte of wheat continue light, and pr 
under a moderate demand for miling, have further Improv 
the market, however, lef off unsert ed and dull at the 

vance; anles include about 15,00 baa, mostly Pennayl 
at iTlsse for good, and ch ies reds cloning at lave and b 
1Me for white as in quality. Ryeis alee better, and 8000 ba 
Pennsylvania have been taken a 2n.0ec; the market att 
close is bare at the latter rate. Corn is steady and firm 
further sales of aterut 45,000 bas, mostly Seathern Vee 
afloat at &2c, including several lots of Pennsy! vai in 
at the same higure, — white at @ia‘ic. Oats have been 
and rather lower sinc? inst week, with sales of about '8 
bee Delaware and Penasy|vania to notice at Sea6ec, chiefly 


* ROVISIONS- There is more firmoess in the market 
al d-seriptioems, There has been more pate for Pores, 
hokle # have put np their p ices 5c ¥ bbl. jes of eo 
Mess at $233.9 8M - now nell at 6-4. FP ime is heid at 

with ttle fering, City packed Mess H-ef meets a 
rr alg. ‘Nething doing ia 
Hacon—There h«s bees @ steady demand and 
are wel maintamed. Sa ee of 300 casas, Ham at 12a) 
Sides, in (ote, at 12/al%e, and Snoulders at lOjalede, on tin 
The reece: ipta of Ruik Meats are light, and the stoves 
tremely emall, Sal eof lade casks Hains at lintije; & 
llic, and Shovklers at #ie 60 day, now held at Bie 

Cont noes toe moet @ ateady im quiry wii > chanae in 

Sa ce ol OO bole a d tieroes at le¢aite & BB. 60 days, i 
and prime quatity, and eoge at toe. Heotlere > a qual 
mvergad vat on ether Bivabat there ta 8 frie ingu 

of » lt packed at 4a Se, at date @ b. %e 


te UMC hanged, 

HAKK- he market continees bareof Neo | (huereitrd 
fark Amd itis wauted. Salesof 3) hhds at O44, Wad 

“ Tan ners Bark © mine forward 

bap ES WAN Le unchanged, Smal! 
Me # BD, cach 

CANDLES There ia a steady demand for City manw 
ture? Adamgotine at 2% .oa5 mee, Dut other d 
Lions meet only a lirtidead mquiry. 

COAL—The market con! inves very dull. but prices 
as inst quoted, Thercecipta, sithough quite moderate 
inexeesso the dema d. Huumiaous Coal ta very dad, 
sales were at Inde @& bush. 

COFPPRE—The market continues very & m, but t 
mand has veen limited. Sales of bee bags Rw in lote 
itic; ave bays Lacuay:a as ld co, and some Java at iSje 
on tier 

COP p ER There ts very little doing, and Vellow 
has dee ined te Eng ish Sheathing is held at 6 

COTTON Ene market has been quite dall. Feb « 
beea very litte inquiry from the maculacurers, and to ef 
operations. a concession of (ec @ I has boen aulimitted 
Saies of S00 1 stiy U plend. fe on l4 to Lite # Bc 
time. tor low grade and middling Parr U pl@ad. 

DRUGS ahd DY ES—tat ntie doo. Sales of Sad 
Ast at Suiic. 6 mos; Cu ch, in bets, at Ife, now helu at : 
which isan advance—the stock in the country being li 
ada! neid by one house: some German Keomine at 
luv bbls Veaetiaa Red at @2; 


* 


’ 
+] 


aud Meal 


sales of yellow at 


last os 
. 


1 


%, 

ey a’ 
Orlet Lemon at 82.9 

PFRATHERS—The e are bat few 
inqul ¥. ‘taro » 

FiStt—There has ben conside able movement in Mackere 
Aral About 240 Obla Masenohuse! te helt by speculators —ahog 
allleft im first handewere disposed of ” private ¢ 
Sioall aslea from store at O14 mane tebel fw aodiem fie} 
Siow for No gy and Sie enti saree So cam} 
smvan aol Cotfish aad Ilerrine are wnehan ’ 

rRUIT- There have teen farther naive of changes teams 
ones And Lemons at @e.2a3 BS hes, ae if quality 
Raianeecontinoe very eonrcee, Deiat Apples are seething , 
ie al # Wh, but there are pot mang bere Veachon emanp 
from te to Dee fee aopmeed, ard tte © foe pared 

GINSENG There has been nething dow, in either Cond 
ovr Charities 

Gl ANO} T goal demand, and free sales of Pog 
vien are meking at gS ten, anah, in large ond Gaui 
wha, By ipe t Phosphate of Lame commands bag aah. 

RENT No saies, and little or no et ek here to Opy 
ra 

HIDE 8—Continue dull, but prices are unchanged, C 
7 mile snies have been made in New \ ork for this me 
at 


HOPS—C 


offering, and not mee 
Srmicll sales vt 


mo Wee 


wre jan 
ht 


mfinne to meet avery muted inquiry, but pr , 
are unchanged, Soell eves of new crop at lintie @ Hy 
W ester, and Aide for Eastern. 

INDIGO—Th «re has been aume movement in Bengal with 
in the rouge of $1,511.45 @ hh, 6 moe 

IRON—The curket daring the past week for Pig Me@ 
has bec mn very quie t, the sules heing confined to small iets fra 
store at St & ton, 6 mos, tor Nol: S$ for Neo 2; 825 for : 
3. The re is ttle or no Scorch Pie offering. Hioomes 
froan S72'0 $77 for Charcoal, and 8W5 +o * for Wire, 

ron at our 
quotations, 

-EAD—Continnes to be held firmly, but there is very li 
tle stock here tooperate in, 100 tons Spanish, received coas! 
wise. vold on terms hept private, a 

LEATHER—There is very little demand for i 
tion, kal Wwe continue our former quotation® 

LUMBE K—The receipts and dev 
prices have undergone no change, Th / 
commenced, but thus fie las not boen ao iW 
Cr pater 


MOLASSES. Supplies have been coming ne] 


= 


— 


oo nrrivalebeng previowedy diapoad o 1 
Cubs at ne 6 for Mereovade, and *eige for Cle 

NAVAL, STOREM Hut bet tee thing: the mleaof R 
Trae and } Hae h teong only in sinall jote at off former que 
tion, For Soiriteot Turpentine there inaatendy inaquig 
nnd p tees are well maiutained, ensh, nid 
cp there, 

OLLS—Prices of Fish Oils are unchanged, The stook 
Lard Oil ia very ammll, aad Nol Winter te het Army | } 
$1.5. 4 mos, Linseed Oil continues to meet a lianred i 
tv at 7°Me, A small sale of Western Red Oil at Te, © 
etl: ASTER —But little offering. A mile of lv0 tons 

j ton 

RICK—There hos been rather more inquiry. and prie 
are weil maintained, Sales of 100 casks in lota at afase ¢ 
th. 4 twee 

SALT An import of 5000 sacks Liverpool Gro ind, on tertgy 
net mde public, 

SHEDS—Tie reecipts of Cloverseed are trifling, and: 
neil oa arrival at 87 & 61 tbs. No hing doing in Timot 
or F axseed. aod we continue our former quevations, 

SPICE +—Ne transactions wor hy of novice, 

SPIRITS—Th re has been a steady demand for B nm 
and Gin, without change in prices. Small sales of N Re 
at Anoie. Whiskey Ses been in goed demand, and priat 
have ndvaneced, Sates of bbis at 32nS4c, and hhds at Sten: 

St GaR—The market has been inactive. [he receipts # 

“ 

tor le atand Manuteetured at tell rates ms 

WINES wad Bales have been only in Remaill way, 7? 
out change - 

WOOT, “the ‘don.cnd continues quite hinited, and pao 
ere more wlAL onseeltiod ~tre manulyelurera pure asso 
for the supply of + he intnedinte wauts 


¥ 


Males at @e, 


views beite below thore of holders, Small sales of Caf 
lOal de @ hh, on time. 

TALLOW —The demand onus limited, small sal 
Cc mnie at lide, and Ciyatl jc 

TEAS—The demand con: inues good for both Black 
Green. nod prices are fim, 

TOBACCO—There is a steady home consumption 


W 


an ee eee 


PHILADLLPHIA RETAIL MARKETS, 
CORRECTED WKEKLY BY 
RK. BD. JONES, EXCHANGE HOTEL, 
Nw, 77 Dock Street, 
MEATS 
W hole carcase 
Vea 


Fore quarter ¥ 
Hinel do 


Roasting rib Bes » an , 
Sirloiu steak M4 @i7 
wigs | 
8 wid) | Chop 
Catiet 
Sweeibread, each 
ork. 


» * 


Chock pieces 
Dintes aod travels 
Corned 
Tongu «, fresh, 
Leg, each, 
Soin 
Kidney 
aver 


Dried Beef 
amb, 


Fore quarter 
Hind de 
t 


Chop e 


6 aw 
45 @5% 
S14 @s7} 
2 


Young Pigs 
@w | Sect gud . een 


8 @iz) | repo 
ripe 
Lard 
rams. omens 
75 @%7) | Bologna Sausage 
100 @! 12)) Fresn Sausage, B® 


9 @— | Puddins # & 
Calves fixed ench 2% @31 | Sorapp.e @ & 
A altoa 


spare Rub w ® 
Leg, Loin, Chp # bb & @to Yonder on’ 6 
Breast and Nee 6} @ 4 ender I, Cheese & 
Young Lamb, whole §5..0 

ABLES. 


VEGET 
Com potatoes bu 194 
do bet 


th w 


Fyrnipe } bkt 
do hf pk 
Beets bunch 
Cabbace bbl 
doe h'd ww @ 2 mo 
Silad head fai | Ov sons bus 
Pickles bkt Si@ $7 | Carrotad2 
de if pk iio > eparnecus @ bunch 
fama Keane qt i2i@ 15 | Khukarh & bunen 
fireen Peas bush §7 | tireoo Mint 
FRUIT. 
Apples @ bkt ial iq | Cranberries at 
du hi pk iy @ 2 | Strnwherries, quart, 
POULTRY AND GAME, 
aaaney 2 bamwic. 
urkeyr enon ‘7% @t 
Spring Chivaens Y 
pair 


Sie w 
—@ it 
4@ 5 
2 #50 





de hf pk 
Sweet potat’s bet " 
‘ pk WS, 


~e@einm 
SHELLFItll 
Terrapin South doz 84a 6:0, 0 
ido (Chea & Del) Cue "1 
Larbaters we 0 | 
Clams M 20 20 x 
¥ de pa bu! 
F h§ 
| Perch bunch 
Cnatheh 
Kels 
Salt Shad 
** Meckerel 
Dry Cod 
| Send Herr — rene t 


M Si 12) | Fresh Seino Db, ib, §1 9° @ 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
Rutter » » a | Homey b® 
Reil 4 2) a2 | Appl: utter gt 
aed 16 @if Pumpkins each 
3 


Halibut B 
lbnan 
Porgies 
F ounmders 


6 
5 


i ‘ackfinh 
Srila 
White Fi 
Rock 


17 
sh = 


aes dx 
Siuearcase cake 





’ An Irishman who kept a beer shop 
a pound or enclosure for cattle, was sum 
ed by the Excise for having on his sign, # 
sold by the pound.” © Do sell beer 
the sald the judge. “Ido 
Pat. “Then how do ye 


I thank you, sir,” 


you 
pound, sir?’ 
sir,’’ sale 


sir???) «Very well 
plied. 


ie oe 


Last Worps oy Mania Tuene 4 
her son Joseph, who was persuading het 
« Joseph, when God 


?”? 


and sleep, she said 
ing, who dares slee p? : 

OF” There are truths which some desp . 
cause they have not examined; and which 
will not examine, because they despise, “a 

oo” Very Constipexate.—An innocent 
sportsman, in order to shoot a squirrel om § 
of a small tree, climbed another one 


| and, on being asked the reason for so 


freak, said—*‘ That he didn’t want to 


| gun by a long shot.” 


a 
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N ENGLISH GARDENER’S 
OPINION OF AMERICA. 

We take the following letter from an English | 

to his old employer in England, from 

London Gardeners’ Chronicle. It is quite 

thongh not entirely accurate. For 

, the writer takes last February as a sam- 

of our usual Februarics in this city—in 

he is very wide of the mark, as probably 
February will convince him. 


Sit) 


“Tur Ganvens, Gaxex Hitt, Philadelphia 
i, 

' May, after being twenty-six days at sea.— 
is a fine town, and has a splendid park 

many fine public buildings. 
work go ahead here ; there is a fruit and 

show weekly. Mr. Hovey’s nursery will 

with most English ones, and I should 

leave them in the shade for fruit trees, At 
Philadelphia Horticultural Show he exhibit- 
one hundred and forty-eight different speci- 

» and this last fall sold five hundred bushels 
Pears. 
ively here ; 

A of a structure will do, 


Grape growing is carried on very ex- 
they have no artificial heat; any 
and they will grow as 
h in one season as they will with you in two, 
der any circnmstances. I have Black 
amburgh buaches weigh 22} and 23 ounces.— 
prapes, Peaches. Pears and Apples appear to be 
at home here. I have seen Peach 

ich ciicaper than I ever saw Potatoes in Eng- 
d. I resided in Boston until September 14, 
5, and was employed as a bouquet maker, at 
sper week. I had my board for 14s. 6., and 

i have bad it at 10s. per week. You think 

is no place like old England for living, but 

mre you America beats it. I spent a week 
York. It is a splendid city; in my idea 
passes London; the houses are built with 
brick and white marble (7?) corners, and they 
very well; 
houses are in squares every way ; 
rikes one most is the trees growing along the 
des the walks. They are plauted for the 
e of keeping off the hot sun. 
about the city, and all along Hudson River ;— 
scenery is grand about New York—the Iud- 

is a noble rivér. There 
rseries in the neighborhood. 
y’s comprises three hundred acres, all plant- 

i with evergreens and deciduous shrubs; the 
is done principally by horses, particularly 
cleaning, as they cannot get men. I knew a 
reeryman to offer 15s. per week, with board 
i lodging, and could not getaman. I often 
nght what a pity it was that good men were 
ng their time in the country nurseries in Eng- 


seen 


cs sold 


the streets are long and regular, 


and what 
or 


There are seats 


are a great many 
Ellwin’s and 


,» When they would be so usefal out here.— , 
@ are under no obligation, nor have we any | 


ed to care for any one after we get known.— 
Boston I enclosed Mr. IHenderson’s note to 

rt. Buist and on receiving my letter he wrote 
me at once. I could have obtained three 
ons the first day I arrived in Philadelphia ; 


Decome of the cleanest and hand- 
tow 


one 
in the country; are five 
thousand inhabitants, and twice as large 
PE uropean town of such a population, as 
; the back strects are 
are Road or Oxford 
ening about Philadelphia is very fine; it 
compete with Liverpool. It has a monthly 
peting, and the attendance of a Professor of 
Pomology ; the greatest citizens patronise it.— 
have a very comfortable situation, wages £72 
annum, with board, &c. I have an orchard- 
house, plant-house, greenhouse, Grapery, 
is fur forcing vegetables. I have 
end the woods, no interferes with 
his is a great country for over men, people do 


there 


as wide as 


a - 


Street.— 


and 
to superin- 
one me.— 
ot support old firms here; if any one com- 
ences nursery business, and 
stuff,’ you can sell it (though a new beginner 


raises good 
the business) equally as well as a man who 
The weather is very 
here all February, the thermometer being 
uently 60 degrees in the shade. In 

e had it 16 degrees below zero, and frequently 
‘degrees below, though our winter was but 
of December and January; the frost com- 
meed in September, but the sun is too power- 
fur the frost to have much effect then. We 
five beautiful weather up to Christmas, then 
that we have to see that our ears, fingers 

toes are not frozen. 

to hear of people saying, I got my ears 

, or toes and fingers, in the winter of 1855. 
ground gets frozen like an iceberg from 
tmas until April. Then is the time for 
Gleighing and hunting. The lower class all look 
Or a good time at sleighing(?). 
Sonse plants bloom well out of doors here.— 
Bignouia grandiflora, Mandevilla suaveolens, and 
reds others bloom splendidly 
Jovnias, and Magnolias scent the 

le forests. to tell Henry Thomas 
this is the place for him, other 
man who would conduct 


Ftow Binns ane Treatrep ix Japan.—Very 
Kiadly. They are never killed for sport, 
Hide troughs are scooped out in the tombstones, 


been in it his lifetime. 


January 


It is a frequent occur- 


Plenty of green- 


of here.— 
Catalpas, 
Please 
or any 


himself pro- 





and 


Which the pricsts fill every morning with fresh 


for their drink. During the stay of Com- 

ore Perry’s ships, a number of officers start- 

to go a gunning. As soon as the 

e cruel murder of their birds, they 

went amodore, and begged him to put 

& stop to such conduct. There more 

bird-shooting in Japan by American officers after 

that; and when the treaty between the 

countries was concluded, one condition of it was, 
= the birds should always be protected. 

* Take care of the birds. That is what the 
mers say we must do in this country. Unless 
We do, good-bye to fruit, for the insects will get 
the upper hand of us, and eat it up. Let the 
birdies live, and they will not only cheer us by 
their beauty and their songs, but destroy the in- 
bects and preserve our fruit. 


was ho 


two 


far- 





take 
Re 
Jewess 


A Vorse witn a Conk Lec.—We the 
Pellowing from the Adelaide (Ausiralia) gister :— 
© We have recently seen Mr. Collin'’s mare, it 
rill be remembereed that she broke ber near fore-leg on 
the race-course in April last, while running for the town 
plate. Amputation was pe: formed by Mr. Crabb, under 
‘whese care tbe has completely recovered, and is expect- 
@4 te throw a fos! to Swordsman ia about six weeks 

eondition is excellent, and the cork foct s:em:; to 
power its purpose admirably.’’ 


Tux Carrte Menratww.—The diseased cattle 
Vight with much benefit be made to inhale oxygen gas 
means of a small portable apparatus 

be kept scrupulously clean and well 

far should be kept boiling overalamp = Gypsu 
sashes should the floor of 
But the first thing 

two to six 


The sbeds 
ted 


m and 


Vventiia 


be scattered over the 


to be attended to is bleeding 


juarts; administering halfa pint of 
ay every two hours —Cor Londo Fi:ld 


Ppow rue Savt Lake, the rumor is that Brig- 
Young, the M has 

m that place me the fury 
Owing to aim ult 


hoon de<pot been obliged te 


to esce] f bis cacited 


ier about j peity 


ewe et mew. Lees 


Gardening and 


’ Cowrr: 


{ unique mates ial 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Prorxssionat Howiixe.—The Jewish Chronicle 
mentions that a curious branch of business hea been es- 
tablished at Lyons. It appears that an association of 
bowlers has been formed, which engages to supply at 


, each funeral a number of professional wrepers. The 


charge made is five franes per brad. They have adopted 


| & peculiar costame, and follow the hearse weeping end 


sobbing. This recalis to memory the mou-nisg women 
mentioned in the Bible, who, on mournfal occasions, 
likewise let themselves out on hire, wringing their 


| hands, end crying and lamenting aloud. 


Tux following is printed in sober earnestness | 
in the Spiritual Telegraph. To laugh would be im- 


’ ! aoe 
1857 :—I arrived in Boston on the 26th 


' trons in K«lamazoo (Mich.) wants a female domestic in 


i 


A Meditatice Domestic Wanted.—One of our pa. | 


the family wro is meditative end would be willing to 
sit in the family circle for communion with spirits.’’ 





| 
| 


Gas Mave rrow Watrer.—All attempts to ma- 


nufscture gas from water alone, have heretofore been a 
complete failure; Payne's gas turpentine and water gas 
water and platina gas, and many such like have all 
proved either impracticable, o inferior to the coal and 
A Prench chemist, Mr. Gillard, 
has at last discovered and put into actual use the gas 
mace fom water, not in the laboratory or at an exhibi- 
tion, but in illaminating a whole town; 
of Na-bonne, France, 
whic 


wood gas now in use 


the ancient city 
glories in a light, the elements of 
bh are drawn from its antique and beautiful canal, 
the fiume looking like the electrical ligbt, dazzling, but 
not tiresome, as white as can be, without vacciilation or 
sme!!; all the burne 
rd-s Erats 


rs being similar to so many planets 


Unis, 


A Goon Worp ror Crtxotxe.—During the | 


last year much has been said and written against the 
abuse cf “‘crinoline;"’ but the inhabitants of Vienna 


, have just had proof that it may sometimes be of real ser- 


vice to the wearer. A young Enylisn girl, who was em- 
ployed as governess in the Seth of an 
diseatsfied wito her lot that she resolved to put an end 
to her life by jumping f-om the ramparts into the dry 


An officer, who saw the poor y 


emy ' 


moat iil put ber suicidal 
that she looked like a 
* The height «f the wall of the c ty, 
at the spot where the attempt at /-/o de s¢ wes made, 
may be about 15 feet; but the girl was so little hurt by 
her fall ‘‘ that she walked away as if nothing bad hap- 
pt ned.’’ 

MAKING Most oF nis 


ago a Maltese sailor went to California, and whilst there 


design into execution, relates - 
balloon in the air 


THE » time 
had his ears cut off for committing an assau ton a child 
He 
and 
his own pair 
of ears in a box, which he h+eld up to the gaze of the by- 
to their 


The ears were returned to him by his punishers 


bas lately been going about Lyons as a mendicant, 


exhibiting to the compassion of the publ « 
standers, plaintively appealing charity and pa 
triotism as a poor soldier whe had been made prisoner 
by the Russians. and thas cruelly mutilited 

Tue Havana correspondent of the New Or- 
leans True Delta says that a private letter bas been re- 
ceived, stating that Gen. Walker bad evacuated Rivas, 
and had taken refuge on beard a British man-of-war at 
San Juan del Sir. 

Tue Carirorsia Sexate bill 
submitting to the pe ple the question of payirg the State 
debt 

Tue Washington Union there 
owing to that paper the eno mous sum cof $70,000 for 
back subscriptiors 


has passed a 


says is now 
It announces tbat hereafter the busi- 
ness of the establisbny nt will be conducted on strict cash 
principles The two-cent daily papers of New York, 
talk of raising their prices to thre In fact, 


cents al- 


was so | 


most everything within a few years past, has gone up, | 


sare newspapers 
Governor GEARY 


message, in reference to the recent 


, of Minnesota, in his recent 


says :—‘ Tre Indians who perpetrated these atiocities 
Their existence {s 
incompatible with the safety of the frontier. In order to 
insure the speedy and cert in punishment of these mur- 


are outlaws f om their own tribes 


derers, as well for the seke of example in future as for 
the present protection of our western frontier, it inay Le 
to n.emorjalise the President of the 


advisable United 


States, to send an od+ quate force of mounted men to 


scour the country between the Minnesota aud Mis: ouri 
riv-rs *’ 

A Freyxcu seller of sausages infuses the lot- 
tery p inciple into his business, by putting a gold ccin in 
one of every fifty sausages. 

A younG Lavy in Richmond, Va , recently, ir 
kneeling in church, on a Sunday, caugbt the biygh heels 
of her shoes in one cf her hoops, and could not rise until 
relieved by her beau 
she merely inclined herself upon the back of the frout 


When the next prayer was made, 


pew—thivking no doubt that she was not in praying 
costume, 

At the recent annual meeting of the American 
Tract Society in New Yo.k, tLe report of tbe Investiga- 
ting Committee as to the Society's refusal to publish 
tracts against Slavery, was made by Judge Jessup. The 
report asserts that while the pelitical aspects of Slavery 
are clearly hey ond the Society’s province, those moral 
duties which grow oat of the 
well as the moval evils and vices which S'avery is known 
to promote, fall w.thin the province of the Society and 
The report was adopted by a 


existence of Slavery, as 


| ought to be discusseo 
unanimous vote 
Georce Huvpson, 
tened the ** Railway King,”’ 
£100,000, has been re-elected Member of Parliament for 
Sunderland- thus setting the bailiffs at defiance, for 
according to the law, an M. P is not liable t 
for debt. While tbe elections were the 
bailiffs were anxiously watching the state of the poll, in 
the hope that he would be defeated, 
propitious for toe great speculator, 


in 1847, 


and who, it is snid, owes 


whom Punch, chris- 


going forward, 


but the fates were 
and untappily for his 
army of creditors he was returned. 


No 


Mistakes Recririep. —- An 


Irishman, in the «employ of a firin in Milk street, was | 


sent, a few divs since, to a bank in State street, for the 

The 
money Was passed to the Irishman. who did not count it 
until he was in the street, when he discovered that be 
had a $20 bill too munch. Actuated by a desi e that did 
honor to his head and heart, be returned to the bank and 
accosted the telier : 

‘It’s a mistake you have made in giving me the mo- 
ney, sure,’’ he said. ‘‘ We moke po mistakes, sir,’’ 
haughtily replied the teller; 
corret, you saould have spoken b fure 

| pank’? ** And you won't correct it?’’ asked Pat, with 
a doleful lowk ‘No, ** Phen 
it's myself that is happy to say that I’ve got twenty 
| dollars too much, and lon, 
ral.’’ 
Pat was allowed to keep the amount by his employers, 
and now when he goes to the bink hi« money is counted 
twice for fear of mistakes — Boston Herald. 


purpose «f obtaining a sum«f money on a check 


“if your money 
you left the 


sir,.—stend one side!’ 


life to such tillers in gine- 


RAFFLING FOR A ann '—The Dubuque Ex- 


press relates that a woman receatly came tothe Minge- | 


sota House, in Dunlieth, with a young child, and after 
stopping a day or two, suddenly left, 
and did wot return. The landiord happened over to Du- 
buque, and mentioning the circumstance toa couple of 
friends, married, but child!ess, one of 


adopt the little one as his own 


minus the baby, 


them proposed to 


made the same proposition, when a dispute 
which of the would-be ‘ 
fantile waif 
box. 
table, interested spectators of the singular 
the winner, named Besler, 
applause. The chil 
old, and its new-fourd parents are brimming over with 


arose as to 
parients’’ should bave the in- 
Finally an appeal was made to the dice- 
Quite anumber of people gathered around the 
and 
greeted with a shout of 


contest, 
was 
dis a pretty little girl, three weeks 


| bappiness. 


Erreet or Dautia Ceitivarion on Bers.— 

la correspondent says he does oot know whether those 
who treat on the subject of bees are aware that the culti- 

vation of the Dahlia is incompatible with the success of 

the bee-heeper. 
ful with his bees, twerty 
yearly, and, but, from 
the time that he commenced growing Dublias, the bees 
declined. and he has at last given up those useful 
They became intoxicated by feeding 
many of he found dead in the bk 
and those 


For many years he Was very success- 


having hives 


of course, abundance of honey ; 


upwards of 


insects 
altogetaer 
tbat flower; 
soms, or lying on the ground underneath, 
which got home formed little or no honey 
made by many persons, 


on 
them s- 
Ile says he 
to 


England and Ire- 


bas heard the same remark 
whom he has mentioned it, both ta 
land —London Field 

Cuemtcat Process ror ImpreGnxatine Sik. 
—A very importint discovery has been made by a Mr 
Petit, of Lyons, } 
silk, by ach 


so that 


ince, of a means of 
with gold, sil 
wovea with perfect flexibility, 
stuffs of The 


it will 


impregnating 


emical process, ver, brass, or 


iron it can be 
and thus fi 


ion 


those metals 
patent, and 
talists on 


mi, as it were, 


invent bas been secured by be 


worked by a 
of manufacture 


1 large scale 


¢ 


ompony of cay 


It is said that the price 
ah 


of this new an 


will not be b 


lodian diftticulties, | 


Lapr’s Travetitma Warpross.—A few | THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


to | May be obtained weekly at the Periodical Depots of 


months since a lady from a neighboring city 
— Baltimore en route te Washington, expecting to 

be absent from ber home two days. in the rush of 
travel about that time, two trank«, containing ber ward- | 
robe, were missed, and as sbe held the checks of one of | 
our railroads for them, the company of course were | 
liable for the contents of the trunks. She was requested | 
to give, as faras she could remember, a list of the ar- 
ticles in the trunks, and their vale, when the fullowing | 
list was forwarded, and is now amon, the archives of the | 
Office : 


1 dinmond bracelet and 


HA UGSAuqnes 


lang night dresses s 
pair drawers 
“he nites 
| pai oues-ts 
pau white «ilk hos 
pair idee k salle bose 
por Lasie-th end inese 
pair cot an hese 
pair white kid eniters 
Pou brown and brouze 
gaifets 
if Waking boos 
parr red kad slip>- rs 
pair bronze s'ippers 
pair bik pruaciis siip- 
prs 
ivory wick fens 
white paper ian 
shel] coml: 
dressing cond 


bru 
braid hair 


pin 
1 hair bracelet 
1 hair bracetet 
1 heavy goid bracelet 
H heavy cold rings 
bracelet and pin 

i pearl fan 
1 ge.c chain 

wilitant pin 
smi coral bracele's 
pea! card cases 
Artificial flowers 
ont beniton aces 
set Valenciennes lices 
set Applique laces 3) 
Other c lars and sleeves 4) 
haodkerchief 2 
har dkercinef 

hanckerchief 
i handkerchief 

handkerchief 

andkerchief 
Oteers amount to 
smrque: telder 
Opers cloak 
bu imine furs 


re ie 


—_ 


night caps 
book 
Opera giass 
hand mirrors 
glove box 
pair gloves 
pair mitts 
pair mitts 
5 plain skirts 
flanne! skirts 
| back silk baeque 
unced < ail wool de anine cress 
ute meustin founced = 3!) 1 brown pool dress 
rn merino nizht dress 
biack sik basque Plain ekirts 
biack satin basque Trunk 
pitin a-hes of roses Trunk 
Portfolio 


basque 
sce 8. Irts F ljouoced skirts 
| morning dress of raw Letter paper, pens, wa- 
ter cvolers, drawings, 
letters, &c. 


- 


idered skir's 

< Hounced dres 

g nuuced dsees 

cn pi d dress 
it p ain silk 
ue brocade 
brocade 


istin fi 


-_ — 


we 


siiK 

drab woolen skirt 

white embroidered flan | 
nel skut 10 Total 1,765 


The foregoing catalogue was given as all that could 


be remembered at the time, but the next day another 


list was received, enumerating articles to the value of 
$300, making the grand tutal of the value of a young 
lady’s wardrobe $2,000 independent of the dresses, 
jewelry, &c., which she was wearing at the time the 
trunks were lost. Fortunately, however, for the Com- 
pany. the missing trunks were found, having been mis- 
carried, and their contents all safe.— Baltimore Ame- 


rican, 





Forzticn News.—By the Asia we have Liverpool 
dates to the 2nd of May. Tbe English Parliament had 
issembled. —The hostile attitude of 
Mexico continues.—Previous accounts of the 
the at Sarawak, 
thousand of trem, 
Foster, of New York, insured in Wall street, sunk by 

Llision with the ship Tuscarora, off Holyhead, on the 
2=th ult. The crew were saved —A silver medal and a 
sum «f meney bas been received from the American Go- 
vernment by the Margate boatmen who rescued the ship 
Northe B. lle.—Lady Franklin has purchased the 
Aberdeen clipper, for another search for Str John, and 


Chinese 


given thecommand to Capt. McClintock.—The Coolies | 
on board the Peruvian sbip Carmen, for Callao, revolted | 


and set the vessel on fire, when they all, numbering 200, 


perished inthe vessel. The Coolies on board the Bri- 


tish ship Zealand, also revolted and set fire to the ship, | 
in the struggle | 


but the tlames were extinguished, and 


27 of the Coolies were killed or wounded before order | 


was re-tored. 








ELECTIONS IN OLD TIMES.—In old times the etec- | 


tienes sed to behe dat the Court House at Second ard Mar- 
ket streets, Our forefatoers used 'o indulge in hard knocks 
on such eceasions, aed many a cracked crown #nd eneang vin- 
ed nese has been seen around the vieiny referred to, The 
voters then wore cocked hats, knee breeches, snd covts with 
evermeons culls aad oo collars. as uehkeas possibiethe elecant 

aArmens menntactured at tre Magnificent Clothing Kata 
biishmeet of Reekhill & Wilson, Nos. oS aad 605 (new 
syle), Chestnut St reet, above S: xth, Philada, 


7 EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR.-—Persons | 


ou of employment mey fied that which ia both profitable and 


pleasant oy addressing KOBERT SEARS, P ublisher 1=1 | 


Wiil.am Street, New York. nova uf 





‘HE REO EIUPTS tate the Treasury, 
pes Ist, were nen ly &2", OOfam: oF 
efiom th: Customs, and over $1.9 0,04 
snle. ihe expect tee ex were 817 25) em 
of Chis Iaense sien doubt csancerued from tae im ort duties 
on clo ess meres, ast s, Ae . which are coustantly 
betog macufsetorod isto fesiionable Cloteing at tue elegant 
veof Granville S okea, No, &7 (ate 2 9) Chestnut Street, 
aleve S.xth, Phi‘adeipaia, 


for the qrarter eud- 
in. 
V frau the ined 
te, 


ste 


KOOT GALLERY.—Sun-lit Crayons, 


a new wonder, 


supenior to Aabroty pes, taken by Cook ony, ¢ orner of Fitth | 


Aud Chestnut Street, Phila fel phin. octl tf 


WE HAVE GOOD REASON TO ) RELIEVE: 
» hot ever severe, may be cured by the useof istar’s 
amof Wild Cherry. A single trian, will prove this. 


then 





TO NEI 
restored fo heath ina few days,aRer many yearsof great 
nervous suffering, 1a anxious fo make known the menns of 
cure, Wil send (free) the prescription used, 
Rey. John M. Dagva'|. No. 59 Fulton St,, Brook:yn, N.Y. 





FINE, beautiful Wair jet b ack or brown— 
Ortreases curling and golden 

Is the ovrtnin resu}t—witrout chance or doubt— 
Of the use of Lyon's KaTHalkon, 

The unmense sale of Lyon s RATHAIRON- nearly 1,000,000 
boll.es per year A leals tS CAschienoe Aud universal popu 
Privy. The I dies 
Inost Agreeay.o ariic e ever Used 


ol, anses it from ali sourf and da: druff—and 
a delizhtfal portame, Soid by all aealers, 


iy a d g-ossy 
aris to it 


ou 
in 


| everywhere, fur 2 cents per bottle. 


to an arrest | 


intelligent | 


1s nM | 


The other immediately | 


» Be ware of counterfeits, Qeatu, WyxKoop & Co., 
opnetors and Maeu‘noturers ol Verfumery vt all kinds, ¢3 
Lit herty St., New York, ep4-tf 


_MA RRI A GES. 





7 Marriage notices must always be acc ompanied by a | 


ren po.isi ble name, 





On the Tth ins ant, by the Rev. Edvar M. Levy, Mr. 
Foun th. Bootu,.o Mise Mary Bre oe both ot Hes on- 


by the Rev, 
Fi 


Wilham Suck lards, Mr. 
ADELAIDE GoRDon, both of 


Vv 

Ou the 7th instant. 
Jousn Macvuire, to Miss Jane M. 
Vvitie. 

On the 7th instant, by the Rev. 
STANLEY G. FLAGG, to Miss 
this owy. 

Onthe 7h instant, by the Rev. Robert 
SamMvteEL LACMLAND, to Miss CATHARINE 


thiscuy 
Bhof Feb, 


William Cooper, Mr, 
UREY, 


Armstrong, Mr. 
IRVINE, both of 


nos i by the Rev. Thomas Brainerd D. 

. Me. A. Jackson Suick,'o Mtss Lizziz B. Clemens, 
‘azhterot tue late Michnel Clemens, 4. aan we Sites © ity. 
On the 4h instant, by tee Rev. J. C. Clay, Mr. G. W, 
ores ENSON, to Miss Repecca P. 
ecu 

+ the 29th ultimo, by the Rev. A. A, Wi lits. Mr. 
M “ian or Darby, to Miss mavens M. 
wit 

‘On the 12h instant, 
A ADISON R M 
two uM Bu 


a 


Foon, of this 


by the Rev. George H Jones, Mr. 
ORRIS, Of Bsltimore, Ma. formerly of Oregon, 
ANNIE E Mpg» s, of Philade Iphia, 

On tie lth watant, by the Rev. \ alter Proctor, Mr. AN- 


paew N. Brown, of Philada, to Miss ADALINE Herz, of | 


Juniata Pa, 

On the 9th instant, by the Rev. J. R. Ripley, Mr. Wit 
LIAM ALEXANDER, to SARAH GRAMAM, of this city. 

On the oth iostant, by tne Rev. Josep H. Kennard, Mr. 
Ban eL W. Emans, to Miss Exiza Getz, botp of this 


eu 
cu the 10th instant, the Rev. John Coleman, D. 


by 


.Mr Jounxn McPugksox. of Montzome Ty county, Pa. 10 | 


Mie MARGARET A. Dickson, of this city. 

On the eth ing ant, by the Rev, J. Bo Meredith, Mr. Isaac 
H. SINGER, fo Miss Sanam PERKINS, both of this city. 

On the 4h instant, by the Rev. F. i. Kro.el, Mr. JAMES 
M PoxeLiy, to Miss Mary MILLs, both of Phiiad- ipnia, 
Ono the dtinstant, by tee Rev. C. Ka sner, Mr. Joun J. 
Cunysrat, to Miss Many A. Reissue, both of this city. 











DEA THS. 


7" Notices of Deaths must always be accompanied by 3 
respuns! bie u pame, 











Tn thes viernt'y, (Piqua, Ohwo,) March 17th, Mr. CuarLes 
LUNGREN, formersy fem the neighberhocd of Phi adelpima, 
where hs atili nas some free da residis 4 

On the Ith inant, Retry Ross, ased 74 years. 

On the 12th constant, Grace GENNARI, ened es oars, 

On the Lith ine ant, ELIZABETH, dauahter of f breed J. and 

sabella Amler: aged 7 7 years and 7 mont 

On the 12th ims pr Mr. GaBRIEL Kyec at. aced *6 years. 

On the lath ur stant, rs, MARGARET PETSRsoON, aged c4. 

Ou the Ith instant, Ms, ANN UvGies. aged 52 years. 

Ona the lth instant, AMKS McCuLiLovGn, aeed 56 years. 

Onthe lath ins'ant, Mr. CHARLES MEDARY, ageu 54. 

On the lmh instant, ADALINE, wile f James Ford 

On the th instant, Mr-, Catruarive Lanvy, aced 77. 

On the loth instant, Miss Lizzir V. : 
folx, Va. 

Oa the 7th instant, Mr. Wittiam WorRRELL. aged 59, 

Onthesthinstant, WiLtLiam F, 


and 8 rout hs, 
Onthe 9h msta t, M-. Thomas Keatine, aged 32 years. 
Oa the l th instant, <n ORY, aged By oars. 
On the 10th ins ant, 
ani Mary T. Dunlevy, aged 10 years. 
On tlevth imatant, but ZABETH, 
as: d 85 yeors, 

Oo the 9th instant, Mary 
aged 3. years, 

On the Leth ins‘aut, Marky M. wifeof Wm. R. Thomas, 


azed 
Mre. 


ANN, wife of John C 


7 years, 
On the lit th instant, 

Dinnin, ared 55 years, 
On the Deh ti sta t, Joun Firzwater, aged 83 years. 
On tee oh insvant, MAKY. Wreol Geo. Sauth, aged 6. 
On th ios tant. Joun Cox ARD, Esq. 

Marshal 0: the b.astern Dustre of Peana a ced 64 yeas. 
On the Leh instent, Wr LLIAM S. THoMAs,» ed 18 years. 
On the sh instaat, Isase tia, wife of Jona Robbins, aged 


The * 


e 8th imstant, \ 
exh 
» Tth instarct, 
> Hu ins'ant, 


Ir. Tuowas McVow ek, aged ®, 
ustant, Mr. FREDERICK *ERGER. aged 5, 
Mra. Mary Neal. aged 3 sears, 

Mr. Wittiam PLlarr, aged >»? yeara. 





OR ONLY $5.—PERMANE \T EMPL OYMENTI 
na pos bus:uess, and a prott of $: 10) per inonth guaraa- 


| Particulars, enclose safer 
AGENCY, HARMONY, R. E 


s 
rit 


apii- 


| MILTON BOULEMET. Mobile, Ala. 
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a 


“hare SUH hom 
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Spain towards | 
revolt of | 
and of the slaughter of two | 
are confirmed —The ship Andrew | 


, vance of every similar work heretofore published. 


| the best book on the subject 


| fe atures and is well calculated to ornament 


} An Astronomi: 
Whien S19 060, e | 


A la ae pooertion | 


| Toyether with num crous offer interes: ing Nagravings 
| All ‘of wheh are pone at and colored with a symmetry and 


that in | 
nine eases ontof ten, conens colds. and ali bronclonl irrit- | 


tVOUS SUFFERERS.—A retired clergyman, | 
Direct “31 yourseives, sual heaith, rest and comfort 10 your little on: x, 
| NOW TESTIFY, 


j perienc: di“ 
| than THIR'T X, YEARS ot ier life 


naiversal.y pronoonve it the finest and | 
It restores the Hair after | 
it has te len out—iny izorates sud beautities it, making it soft, | 


PEK 


both of Heston. | 





| sand Islands, 
| Montreal, 


| Press Descriptions. of Canadian P om nend 
Thom is, both of this | 


Joun | 
| In S-lling thie Beautiful Book. 





SVCHBAPKR THAN BVER E> 


| J. LADO WUS has constant! 


| of JEW 
| sod a the LOW EST PRICES, 


Henpricas, of Nor- | 
| mansion house and other improvemente. 


PaRakx, aged 17 years | 


biren Jane, caughter of Peter Daly | 
wife of Danie! Lawton, | 
' 


Weimer, 


Evizasetu, wife of Bernard | 
Catal ogue with terms 


fo-merly U.S. | 


| DEXTER & BROTHER, Nos. 14 and 16 Ann St., N. York. 
| BURNHAM, FEDERHEN & Co., Boston, Mass. 


J. C. MORGAN, New Orleans. La. 
HENRY TAYLOR. Baltimore, Md. 
| HAGAN & BROTHER, Nashville, Tenn. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Thirty-five cents a line for the first insertion. 
Thirty cents a line for each subsequent insertion. 


Doub!e column Advertisemente—One Dollar a line for every 
insertion. 


(L7” Payment is required in advance, 











| 8. W. PEASE & Co., 8 West Sixth St., Cincinnati. 
| ELI ADAMS, Davenport, Iowa. 

| SAFFORD & PARK, Norwich, Connecticut. 

| B. SEMON, Riehmond, Va. 

A. GUNTER, No. 99 Third St., Louisvil'e, Ky. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. | 











JUST PUBLISHED, 
BY 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


346 AND 345 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
QUACKENBOS’S 


ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL HISTORY 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


FROM THE 


EARLIEST DISCOVERIES 


TO THE 


PRESE NT TIME. 
EMBRACING A FULL ACCOUNT OF THE 
ABORIGINES, BIOGRAPHICAL NO- 
TICES OF DISTINGUISHED MEN, 
AND NUMEROUS MAPS, 
PLANS OF BATTLEFIELDS, 
AND 


PICTORIAL ILLU STRATIONS. 








460 Pane. oe Price $1. 





BY THE WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 


“FIRST LESSONS IN. COMPOSITION,” 


&e., &c., 
HAS JUST BEEN ISSUED, 
IN THE MOST ELEGANT STYLE; 


And in aecuracy, clearness, interest of narrative, richness of j 
illustration, and adaptation to public and private schools of | 
every grade, it is pronounced by «ll who examine it far in ad- 


Th? histo: y of our country is so important to the young that 
ought to be secured for their use; 
and, desirons that every friend of education in the land may 
lave an opportunity of examining this admirble work and 
comparing it with its predecessors, the Publishers wiil send 
a copy, post-paid, toany Teacher, Superintendent, or School 
Trustee who will remit 5) cents, one half the retail price. 


Co” Send In Your Names. 





£0 


<_ 





AGENTS, 
A FORTUNE!! 
CAN BE MADE IN SELLING THE 


COTTAGE ORNAMENT, 


A new, large, and attractive chest in Map form, 4 ft. 3 in. by 
5 ft., mounted and varnished, which possesses entirely mew 
| 


Every Home in City or Country, 
There are shown on it— 
A Good Map of the United States, 
A GLOBULAR MAP OF THE WORLD, 


Dial Plate. showing the Restive Time, at the same instant, | 
in various ports of tae World. | 





“ul Plate, exhinit ng the Orbits of the Planets 
nround the Sun, 
Twen'y-four Bageayings, <howing the Peculinr National 
Cos! umes worn in diferent Countries of the World, | 
Portrat's of Reigning Old World, 
Portiaits of ALL THE Presipexts o¢ THE Unitrep States, | 
witha view of the suco of each, 


' 
Soverctens of the } 


resid 


bes! H ruvely eq 
Adress 


"E NSIGN, BRIDGMAN & FANNING, 
my 23-3r 156 


Williaa St., New York, 


MOTHERS! MOTHERS? MOTHERS??? 


Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse, | 











\ TE SAY TO EVERY MOTHER, USE 
WINSLOW'S SOUTHING SYRUP 
children teething, Youmery rely upon it, 


MRS, 
for your 
Uwill give red to 
Phere is no mesteke io the mutter, os MILLIONS CAN | 

Mae an old and ex- 
Save . Who haa spent moro | 

i Physician and Nurse | 


* the presers 


It i 
EW ENGLAND NU 


to CUILDRI 

It is suce = regu'ate the bowels and eure the DYSFN- 
TERY and DIARRHGBA ine aha dee ny whether i arisne from | 
teething or from any o her enuse, Wa say nmin, DO N oT } 
NEGLECT PP. Use the SOOTIIING SS RY “Poa is Per 
fectiy ste in ALJ, CASES, and POSITIVELY—Y1} 

ABSOLUTELY Si Re wo give IMMEDIATE REI, iE r 
: o your suffering ebuild, 

Milions of bottles are sold every year in the United States, 
Itasan old aud well tried remedy. | 


PRICE ONLY 25 CENTS A BOTTLE, 

> None genuine unless the fhe-simile of CURTIS & 
RKINS, New York, is oa the oatsid + wenapper. 
[97 Sold by Druggists throughout the world. my.3-13t | 


——$—$—$___—_____—_ a | 





| the Loudon Times. 


SPLENDID PICTORIAL WORK. | 


HUNTERS PANORAMIC GUIDE, 


FROM NIAGARA FALLS TO QUEBEC, 


Being a perfect picture of those portions of the Canadas | 
through which the River St. Lawrence flows. 


THIS SPLENDID PANORAMA 


Is Tieelee Fret in Length, and comprises most beaw iful and | 
highly finished Views of Tae Falls af Niagara, The Thou- | 
The Rapids, Victoria L Seve, the cities of | 
Toronto, Kingston, Quebe oe and numerous | 
smaller places; together with 70 pages o Tilustrated Letter | 
» similar ro the Eu- 
r can give employ | 


1,000 Travelling Agents 


Price 91,00 at retail. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 
Publishers, Boston. | 

HENRY P. B. JEWETT, Cleveland, Ohio. | 
| _nova9 


To whom all applications for Agencies, and ail orders for the 
book, must be addressed. my9-4t 








ropean Hand Books of the Rhine, &c. W 


ment to 





anv addrons ; on ree igh a5 the price 2. 


bu 


= 


| prosent te the public. 


| rial*smily Bible, with a well bound 


A VALUABLE THAND-BOOK 


FOR THE EMIGRANT & TRAVELLER. 
NEBRASKA IN 1857; 


EMBRACING 
The History of Nebraska; 
Pe Sn Claim and Pre-emption Laws; 
Pre cical on of the Set-led Districts ; 

‘sical (ieocraruy of the Territory ; and 
ooeerning its Government, Ranks, Schools, &c. 
Embellished with a hevotifal and authentic 
MAP OF NEBRASKA, 

One velame, proper. Price. 57! « without the Mop, 3 
cents. Cloth. with Map. a cents. Single cop.es mailed to 


The r 


| Information C 


te. 
“ents: 


Just pulliened t 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., New York, 
AND 


». 'B. COOKE & t COn, Chicago. 


DELANO’: 


INDEPENDENT = 
TOOTH, HAY AND GRAIN RAKE. 


The therough teat of this Rake during the prst several sen- 
is, In the ne diieohmadl ad Philadelphia, hus Proved it to be | 
far superior to any other now made, With it the farmer can 
make his hay or grain when he likes and how he iikes, per- 
feetly free from dust or dirt. he mving by the use of this 
Rke, over ail others. will more than repay its cost ina sin- 
gie 3 Lae Every Rake warranted, Manufactured and for 
sale t D. LANDRETH & SON, 
Acricultaral and Horticul: ural 

_ Implement and Seat Warehouse, 
Nos, 21 and 23 South Sixth St., Phila. 


THE ORIENTAL HORSE CHARMER. 


PART OF CONTENTS. 


Part lL—THE ORIENTAL ART.—Introductory Re- 
marks—The True Philosophy—Early Tra'ning—Taming a 
Vicious Horse—Teachins a Horse Various Tricks—Breaking 
Colt-—Catching Colts—Kicking—Ro ling—S ippiag the Hai- 
ter—Rest i veness— Ra’ king—Ritine—Ronning Away, &e 

Part 11.—GENERAL MANAGKEMENT.—-iBre-ding— 








it 








The Horse in the Stable—Air—Light—Exeicise—Litter— | 


F — Ace told in a new way—Good Points—Sense of Sme!! 


, &e 
Past I11.—DISEASES AND THEIR CURE —To mix 
and give a Ball—Diseases of the Teeth—Intiammatien of the 
Eye—Ga'!ls—Heave-—Bots—F its, and for y other diseases. 
[7 No Farmer shouls be without this ~k. 
No Livery Stabler shouid be without it. 
7” No Owner of a Horse should be without, it. 
he whole wil be sent te any part of the U.S. ( Post Paid) 
for cents. 6 copies for 81. Address C.J. ELDRIDGE. 
It 


S. E. cor. Third & Sye. Sts., Cincinnati, O. 


THE GREEN MOUNTAINS ONCE MORE. 


JUDGE THOMPSON, 


The popular author of ‘‘ The Green Mountain Boys,”’ 
“Locke Amsden,’’ &c., has just completed for the pubiic 
eye, the great work of his life, entitled: 


GAUT GURLEY; 


THE TRAPPERS OF LAKE UMBAGOG, 


This exciting tale is founded on a murder of unusual atro- 
city, that occurred about 40 years ago, among the Trappers 











| and Ilunters of Umbagog and the other wild Lakes lying on 


the northerly borders of Maine and New Hampshire. Gaat 
Gurley was supposed to be an actor in this and other flagi- 
tous crimes, and made his escape to the West Indies. 
Judze Thompson has built a story upon these historic facts, 
which will probably be more read by New England people 
than any book which he has ever written. It isa work of thrili 
ing interest and rare power. One volume, 12mo. Price §1. 





PUBLISHED BY 


JOUN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 
BOSTON. my?-st 
MILLER & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK; 
Dik, EDWARDS az CO., 
Have Just Published 


ZILLA, THE CHILD MEDIUM; 


A TALE OF SPIRITUALISM. 
Avtuor or “MY CONFESSION ;” 
Origiuay Published in the 
PHILADELPAIA SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Cloth: 





By THE 





12 mo. Price 75 cts. 





Th 1e gifted authoress srys in her Prefice: 

* In the follow ing stery it has never been my intention to in- 
fluenes the reader for or against Spiritualism. [ am no he- 
lever init myse'f. and shall not probably further mvestizate 
the subject. That the phenomena, bearing the title, are 


| gradually assuming a most wonderful form, and are destined 


at seme day very materially to affect the prospects of this 
pee tree land, ne oa can dodbt who remembers that within 
a few y- ars Spirt’ us-ism was noknown, and that at the pre 
sent t ‘me the ‘Tre are not many famiures in the v nion who do 
not — a‘ medium’ among their number, 
have had ne other oblect in preparing il saieiiiae to 

in the form of a domestic story, the 
various incidents of Spirituahsm, which, from tins to time, 
have tal en under my observation. Some of them Ihave wit- 
nessed myself, and for inany of the others I have the best of 
living attestation,*’ 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN KANSAS. 


By F.H. Gladstone, anthor of “ Letters from Kansas,’ in 

With an Jatroduction by Frederick Law 

“A Journey = ths Seaboard 8 ave 

in Texas 

LLER &' co. No. 321 Broadway, 
Succersors to Dix, Edwards & Cc. 





Oimated, author of 
bs] ates,’ “A Jeunes ig 


my 16-2t 





o rep INN-KEEPERS, GROCERS, and 
FAMILIES generally.—Over Fil. Fi Re- 
ceipts tor 81, Cider wihost apples; Pare Vinegar in three 
days: Excellent Honey; Washin, Fiuid; Inks; Pure Wine, 
Champagne; Ice Creams; Sod+s, 
my 23-tf ‘A. WOOD. ‘tan Aden. Michigan. 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS! 


MPLOY MENT FOR THE YEAR.—Please to Read 
at Acme ar ed: Extra inducements for (257, 

want of employ ¢ Wi a unce receive our 

CATREOGUE OF BOORS for the New Year, pre-paid. 

roan ae — 1a re- 


by ah per =| ue thei ~ 
ueaied to the libera oe we may AUR engaging 
in the sale of our LAReE 4 YPE ARTO Pic: ; 
TORKIAL FAMILY BIBLE, with 4. ONE THUL- 
On receipt o the establixhed price, Six Dollars, the Picto- 
Bubsoription Book, will 
| be oarefully boxed, and forwarded express, at our | risk and 
expense, to any central town or village in ithe United States, 
excepting those of California, Oregon 
Our books are sold omy ts ty canvassers. aud we | known to 
be the most salable. wey ence w.th us, 
and we shal! take B., in to your address our 
eners| Circularof Hanks. terms, -< information re'ative 
tothe "the business, Address nena T SEARS, Pubiisher, 
181 WILLIAM 8f.,N.Y. 





| SANU ENGKAVINGS, 





DOR OF LOVE. THE MOST aF ASCIN ATING, 

FRAGRANT AND DELICIOUS PERFUME IN 

THE WORLD. Sent by mail, Prats e free, for 25 c-ntsa 
prckaze. Address RISON & CO, 


my 23-2t Box 217 Sonia. Indiana, 
5. 00 AGENTS WANTED-—To sei! TWO NEW 
and Md ee UALLED INVENTIONS, wanted 
and selling EVERY ERE. Myagents have oc eared ovr 
215,000 se.ling at oe Put m § stamepe aud I wil sena 
you, gratis, 40 pages ietics! ars the B Roy ACER OY im 
the country, EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowel! as 
my 








GOLD and SILVER HUNTING CASE, OPEN DIAL, 
LEVER, LEP. NE and PLAIN WATCHES. 


on band a large assort ment of 
the sbove, of various celebrated makers yual - warrants =| 
give ist aatisfi. price as timekeepers ; also ¢ Assort men 

of every dese: iption, ry of. Chish wil o 
at his store, No. 1113, 
formerly 413 Market Street, above Eleventh. my9-13t 





VOR SALE OR EXCHANGE FOR REAL ES- 
TATE AT THE EASTWARD—Thie Rancho P-s 
LL LE mites from Monterey, on the cuast of the Pacific, 
estimated ty contain two hundred thousand cords of wood, 
worth at San Francisce nine or ten doliars per cord, with 
It has a good port, 
protected from prevailing winds. Inquire of 
JOHN C. GORE, 
my9-9t Monterey, California. | 





QAVING? at BARIONAL GA Saret co., 
WALNUT st ene ye D, 
PHILADELPH HLA. nas ONE MILLION ANDA 
ALF OF DOLLARS all in ai rst class Securities. Interest 
Five Per Cent. Open overy day, and on y and ae | 
day evenings till 9 o’clook. mh] 4-25t 








GENTS WANT IN EVERY (OC or 
THE BEST OF INDUCEMENTS OPE ERE 
and fuil instructions will be seat, by 
addressing Lb. RULISON, Quaker City Pub ishing Houew, 
No. 3 Sent a Street, Phil pala, or if living West, 
H. M. i, » No. 141 Main Street, Cimeinnatr, Oho. 
mar 





WM. D. ROGERS. 
COACH AND LIGHT CARRIAGE BUILDER, 
Corner of Sixth and Master Sireets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ne arriages of every description built to order oan for sale, 
combining durabi ity, style and elegance of fia sepis-ly | 


| FLEETWOOD'S LIFE OF 


500 AGENTS WANTED, 


To Canrass for Two Unrivalled Popular 


DOLLAR MONTHLIES: 
«THE LADIES’ WREATH,” 
AND 
“THE FAMILY KEEPSAKE.” 


Addresr, with references, 


JOHN F. SCOLVILL, Publisher, 
& Spruce Street, New York. 


THE GREAT BOOKS OF THE YEAR. 
BELCHER’S HISTORY OF ALL RELIGIONS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 
1,024 Pages,—200 Eng ravings. 
CHRIST. 
704 Pages, with 24 I[liustrations in Colors. 


THE FAMILY BIBLE, 
In the old techionsd frantiy — ee Apos. and Con., 


my9-4t 








lms 1a verse 
These books are issued expressly for the business, and are 
meeting with unprecedented success. For general subscrip- 
tion sales, toget, er with the liberality of our ‘Terms, we oaz 
safeiy challenge the world to produce their equals, 
Full parti on as FY) iiontion 


jansi-tf — iN ESPOTTER, Publisher. 


ER NER CHE 


i THOSE WHO LOVE THEIR FELLOW BEINGS. | 3 


dan bth BREET oF PURELY od FALLING 
SICKNESS, which has } EVE R BELN KNOWN 
Fal It is as picasant, a o, as itis 
ang persona who will i me * e names, and directions te 
1@ residences, of ten individuals sick of Consumption, or | 
aaa disease of the Chest or Lungs, or suffering from & broken | 
down and shatt Coas' cation. wilt receive asa reward 
| this Recipe. L oubenes Fi etionp, for Ser eanking and 
minister mg 


under fal Sted ag 











my9-a 


my23-2t | 


| 
| 


JOHN PuSEWETR & CD. 
WILL PUBLISH AS FOLLOWS: 

ON SATURDAY, APRIL 1%h, 
GAUT GURLEY; 
THE TRAPPERS peng UMBAGOG. 

By the Author of “*Green Mountain Boys," “Locke Ame- 


One Volume 12m. Price §1. 
ON MONDAY, APRIL 20th, 


HUNTER’S 
PANORAMIC GUIDE, 


FROM NIAGARA FALLS TO QUEBEC. 
Splendidly Mlustrated with 100 Engravings. 
Price @1. 

ON MONDAY, MAY 4th, 


DR. ALLEN’S 














express to any part of the Union. 


AMERICAN BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 


A superb royal 8ro. volume of 900 pages, 
. Price 5. 


ON TUESDAY, MAY 19th, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HYMN BOOK. 


The Choicest Collection of Sacred Lyrics in the 
English Language. 
Price % cents and @1. 





my2-4t 





THE 


WM. J. MARSDEN 
WATCH. 


the United Star } pe wou 
a oe t ¥ “ 
recommend it to wishing a time-picse ca ehten we 
can implicitly rely to keep correct time, 

Tt ts Gin with ten 


ceeetet ae «eae Somer eas 
imines Pee eee 


ed 
120 cheetaal mE er hee gs 


Wien McGREW & SON 
Watchmakere, Cincinasts Ohio. 

N. B.—The above Wy ueqher ean be sent safely by mail or 

jan) wiy 


WALL PAPER WAREHOUSE. 
BURTON & LANING, 
MANUFACTURERS and IMPORTERS, 


124 ARCH STREET, 2d Deor Above 6th, Phila. 


Where may be found the largest and handsomest assortment 
in the ci 
Purchasers from the country will find it to their ad- 
vantage to cali at our store, where they will be suited with 
superior articles at the lowest prices. 
sepe-tf BURTON & LANING. 


IRON RAILING WORKS —The Rafi 


Rete ae te Va ye 
ot Se 
Pept te Qe 


tees, Sranmental td Statues, F i fron Won 
a 


ee ine 


pa > hte ind of 
Persons can d being suited, orders 
to, and fener Caschdty, roy carry toany 
eb2-4m 
in 


For sale also by 
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Before Captain Suggs opened his saddle-bags 
to pay thé Indian woman for the land, General 
Lawson, who wanted « slice, came to Suggs and 
eaid, “ Mr. Suggs,”’ said he, «I'd like to have 
an interest in your contract, and I’m willing to 
pay for it; I'll find the money to pay the Indian, 
and give you an interest of one-third.”” « Not 
*thout I was willing, wonld ye?’ asked Suggs 
jeeringly. «II do better than that,’’ said Tay- 
Aor, “I'll furnish the money and give you half 
the land sells for when we part with it!” « Very 
probably,” remarked Simon, “but onless some 
on ye counts me out five hundred, and furnishes 
your own money to buy the land with, I shall 
have to onlock these here,” patting the saddle- 
bags, “and bay it for myself.” “I'll do it!” 
said Colonel Bryan, who had been making a cal- 
culation on the inside of the crown of his hat— 

I'l do it!” “Ah,” said Suggs, « tha/’s « what 
made the chicken squall.” You're the man I’ma 
buntin Draw your weepins!” The land was 








THE FINE OLD DUTCH GENTLEMAN 


Tune—'‘ The Fine Old English Gentleman.’ 


('ll sing you now e Dietchen song "bout Hans Von 
Krouplegheet, 

Vot keept a lager bier saloon up in the Bowery 
shtreet, 

He eat de shwinepeef, shpeck un slough un efery kind 
of meat, 

Un I shvear mit mine good grashus, pon top de people, 
80 much as a barrel of sourkrout, un two pushels of 
lager bier, efery morning he vood eat! 

He vas a fine old Dietchen Shentleman one of de pestest 
hind. 


By de fireshtove in his bier saloon efery morning he vood 
sbtand, 

Mit a bottle of Schnapps down by his side un a glass tp 
in his hand, 

Un by bimself he trinks dis deast, ‘‘Ich lieben die 
Vaderland '’ 

Un midout you couldst Dietsche vershter for he vold nix 
Inglish gasproken ven he'd say ‘‘ Specklehbecks- 
von-grossen-dunder.un_blitzen nut. de-swimegrah- 
dle-»kipoupens-die-dobbleshm,’’ you couldst pix 
undersbtand, 

Dis fine Olt Dietehen Shentleman von of de goot olt 
kind 

His noze vas red as a beetle, yaw by dunder dat ish 


drue, 
His mout pout fourdeen inches wide, his eyes vere plack 





forthwith « certified’ to Suggs, who immediately 


transferred it to Bryan. “ Now, gentlemen,”’ said | 
the Captain, « everybody's satisfied—ain’t they?”’ | 
«If they ain’t they ought to be,”’ replied Colonc! | 
Bryan, who was delighted with bis bargain. “I | 


think so, too,” remarked Suggs, ‘and bein’ as 


that’s the case,”” he continued, opening his sad- | 
dle-bags, “as I had to act before you all as if my | 
seddie-bags were full of gold and silver, or else 


Jose my chance of profit here, I'll now throw out 


these here rocks and old iron, for it’s mighty tire- | 


some to a horse !"’ and the Captain did throw out 
the rocks and old iron, for he had not a dollar in 
the world! The speculators vanished. 
here’sa mighty hard world,” murmured the Cap- 
tain to himself, musingly, “to get alongin. Ef 
a feller don’t make every aidge cut, he’s in the 
back-ground directly. It’s tile and strive, and 
tussle every way to make an honest livin’. Well!”’ 
he continued, in a strain of unusual picty, as he 
threw up and caught a rouleau of dollars; « well, 
there is a Providence that purvides ; and ef a man 
will only stand squar’ up to what's right, it will 
prosper his endeavors to make somethin’ to feed 
his children on. Yes, there is a Providence! 


ain’t. Idon’t hold with no sich. Ef a man says 
there ain’t no Providence, you may be sure there's 
something wrong here,”’ striking in the region of 
of his breast pocket—< and that man will swindle 
you, ef he can—centar !”’ 





Norumwea sur Mexting Tatx.—Everybody in 
Rhode Island remembers the anecdote of a man 
Gistinguished {in political life, who was equally 
eminent in the church, as gifted in conference 
meeting as he was active in the caucus room.— 
In the course of one of his exercises in the for- 
mer he enlarged greatly upon the value of repen- 
tance enforced by restitution, and in a moving 
appeal he declared his readiness, if he had 
wronged any man, to restore threefold. The 
exhortation produced a capital effect ; the bre- 
thren were greatly edified, and the sisters were in 
tears at the delightful exhibition of piety and 
good works. After meeting, one of his hearers, 
who felt a personal as well as general gratifica- 
tion at the professians and promises of the 
speaker, approached him with many compli- 
ments, which the speaker received with Chris- 
tian humility, claiming nothing for himself, but 
attributing all his excellence to the sanctifying 
influences to which he had been subjected, and 
which, perhaps, might have made him, merely as 
an instrument, of course in the hands of Divine 
Providence, a little better than the ordinary run 
ofmen. The following day the same man called 
upon our pious brother and presented an old 
claim that was undoubted in justice, but not so 
clear in law. Referring to the exhortation of the 
previous evening, he suggested that a favorable 
opportunity was offered to put such professions 
into practice. He would only ask the simple sum ; 
he could not think of taking advantage of so 
good a man by exacting the threefold which he 
had offered in such cases. “Ah, my dear 
friend,’”’ was the affectionate reply, “that was 
nothing but meeting talk !”’—Providence Journal. 


Danarrs or “Tuis Woman’s Ricuts Brst- 
nuss.”’—When the law regulating the descent of 
property was under discussion in our General 
Assembly, it was proposed to increase the por- 
tion which is assigned to the widow out of the 
estate of the husband, where there are no chil- 
dren. One of the Senators strongly objected to 


any additions to the inducements, already too | 


strong, for wives to get rid of their husbands,— 
He referred feelingly to the reports with which 
the newspapers were filled of husbands murdered 
by their wives, and referred these crimes to the 
laws that had been enacted, from time to time, 
giving to women greater rights of property, and 
making them more independent of their hus- 
bands. «Sir,’’ said he, rising with the occa. 
sion, and excited by the recollectiou of the many 


cases that had occurred, “since this Woman’s | 
Rights business has been going on, the price of | 


pizen has riz in every town in the United States.” 
—Providence Journal. 


Oxe or tue Jvsrices.—All the model Justices 
of the Peace do not live at the West. A certain 
Vermont Justice of the Peace was afflicted with 
an impediment of speech, which sometime trou- 
bled him—he stammered badly, in fact was a 
great stammerer. On a certain occasion there 


was to be a trial before him of a little case about | 


the killing of adog. The defendant demanded 


a jury trial. When the jury assembled, the ma- 


gistrate attempted to administer the oath, and 
this is the way he did it: * Gentlemen of th-th- 
the ju-ju-jury, s-st-stand up. Ho-hold up your 
ri-ri-right h-hands! You so-so-sol-solemnly sw- 
ew-swear, t-that the evidence you sh-sh-shall gi- 
give in th-this ca-ca-case be-be-bé-t-tween the 
p-p-plaintiff and the def-defend—Oh, pshaw, gen- 
gentlemen, go “long you know what I mean!” 
and the jury sat down, and the case was tried with 
the oath thus left incomplete in the stammerfhg 
justice’s mouth ! 





A Severe Rerroor.—At the Belleville Thea- 
tre, the opera of La Garza Ladra was being per- 
formed, when, in one of the most pathetic scenes, 
gome one threw on the stage a large head of a 
goose, which threw the audience into a loud 
laughter. Upon silence being restored, the actor 
Cotru advanced to the front of the stage, and 
said—« Gentlemen, if any one among you have 
lost his head, do not be uneasy at its loss, for I 
will restore it to you on the conclusion of the per- 
fermances.” 





Pvesuxe Quesriox.—A little friend of ours, | 
afew days ago, while coming down stairs, was. 


cautioned by his mother not to lose his balance. 
His question which followed was a puzzler :— 
« Mother, if I should lose my balance, where 
would it go to?”’ 


* This | 


| 
I 
should like to see the man who would say there | 


ash plue ; 

He pelongs mit de fresangerbund ua he vas a tur- 
ner, too, 

Un poledicks makes mit him nix difference, but ven 
you comes mit de Maine lickers law, to dake 
avay his lager bier, den py dam dat vas so some- 
ding new, 

To dis fine Olt Dietchen Shentleman von of de pestest 
kind 


Dis fine Olt Dietcben Shentleman be vent to bed drunk 
efery night, 

Un somedimes ven dere vas coming rount elections mit 
de under fellers be'd fight; 

Un slouck dem on de koup mit a touble-barrel'd pow!les 
knife, but I dont dink dat vas rite, 

For ven von of dem beeples haf his head preaked into 

his noze all ofor bis face, un vos nearly drowned 

mit a big stick, | tell you somedings rite avay 

shust now dat vas a sorry sight, 
To dis fine Olt Dietchen Shentleman von of de goot olt 
kind. 


| But von time dere comed some droubles un he fight mit 

| all his main, 

Dough he vas kilt von two ash six eight dozen couple of 
times, he shumps up un fites again, 

ll h's bed was all splitted open down his pick, un den 

de blood comes down like rain ; 

Un py and py come dere de coroner mit de shurry un sit 
on bim apout dwenty-two hours ash tree quar- 
ters, un skqueeze all de preth out of his pody, den 
dey prings ina verdigrass, vot he dies from prandy 
un vater on de prain, 

Does dis fine Olt Dietchen Shentleman de subject of 
dissony. —Spirit of the Times, 


| Di 





A Decipep Setrrixen.—Two Irishmen—one a 
Protestant, the other a Catholic—got into a dis- 
pute, yesterday, in the alley which divides our 
office from the next building, as to which was the 
true religion. The Protestant seemed to have the 
best of the argument for a long time; but his ad- 
versary at last exclaimed: “ Didn’t St. Paul ad- 
dress all his epistles to the Romans? Show me 
a letter that he ever wrote to the Protestan(s, and 
I’ll give in.”’ We cannot say which it was—the 
rain or the logic—that ended the discussion; but 
the voices of the disputants were hushed .— Boston 


Courier. 
oo on on eam 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON 
FASHION AND DRESS. 


Dresses with double skirts are gaining favor, so 
much so, indeed, that they are now generally 
adopted in negligee and morning costume. The 
skirts are so ample, that even more material is 
requisite to form the dress than if a full trim- 
ming of flounces were employed. The skirts 
are fastened in at the waist in small plaits, and 
are ornamented at the edges with some kind of 
trimming, such as passementerie, bows of rib- 
bon, tucks, &c., or sometimes they are entirely 
without trimming, being edged simply with a 
plain hem. 

Plain silk hss the preference over any kind of 
figured silk for the style of dress above-men- 
tioned. Some pretty figured silks have just 
appeared ; the patterns consist of stripes, che- 
quers, or wreaths. Among the newest figured 
silks which have as yet been introduced are some 
of showy patterns. We have seen one consist- 
ing of broad white and brown stripes. Upon 
each of the white stripes there are two very nar- 
row brown stripes. Silks of the same pattern 
are manufactured in all colors. 

Basques will be generally adopted during the 
summer, and it is probable they will be a little lon- 
ger and fuller than those hitherto worn. Some 
of the new dresses have a double basque, the 
upper one being much shorter than the under 
one. Others have a single basque vandyked at 
the edge, with grelo/s suspended from the points. 
Embroidery is a favorite ornament for basques. 

No material change is likely to take place, for 
the present, in the shape of bonnets. The small 
bonnet is still paramount in the vortex of fashion, 
notwithstanding that endeavors have been made 
to displace it. 

The new under-sleeves which have appeared 
fur the spring and summer are very pretty. 
Several are composed of worked muslin and 
Valenciennes insertion. They are closed at the 
wrist, and consist of puffings separated one from 
another by bouillons, with runnings of colored 
ribbon. The wristband is formed of similar 
bouillon, and is fastened by a bow and flowing 
ends of ribbon. The ribbon employed in trim- 
ming under-sleeves should harmonise with the 
color of the dress. 





The sleeves of walking and in-door dresses are 
Even in full evening dress, the short 
occasionally made to bear some 


wide. 


sleeves are 


| slight proportion to the full skirts now worn, by 
having appended to them a fall of lace a quarter | 


of a yard deep. 


A magnificent specimen of embroidery has 
| just been produced in Paris, and forms the chief | 


| ornament of a dress and Court train commission- 
| ed by a Princess of the Imperial family of Brazil. 
| 
tarlatane of the finest quality. The embroidery 
is worked with colored chenille and silver, and 


the pattern consists of bouquets and wreaths of 


| lilac with foliage. The lilac is in the natural 
| color, and each little flower is encircled with sil- 


| ver; the foliage is in green. The embroidery 


| on the dress reaches from the edge of the skirt | 


to the knees, and a fadlier of the same passes up 


The train is ornamented with a border 


| the front. 


of embroidery, and edged with dentelle d’argent. | 


| The dress is lined with white glace. ——London 


Lady’s Paper, April 1Sth. 
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Fisu Srennep py Staixrixce os tus Ice.—In an- 
| tumn, when the frost begins to set in, the fisher- 
} man courses along the rivers, and when he ob- 
serves a fish under the ice in shallow water, he 
| strikes a violent blow with his wooden mallet 
perpendicularly over the fish, so as to break the 


ice. The fish, stupefied by the blow communi- 
| cated to it by the water, in a few seconds rises 
| quite giddy to the surface, where the man seizes 

it with an instrument made for the purpose.— 
} dcerdi’s Trerels. 


| tent with, as proof of a pure pedigree. 


The dress and train are both composed of India | 
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FEARFUL PRACTICAL JOKE, PLAYED WITH A CHILD'S BALLOON UPON A SWELL. 
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Agricultural. 
IN-AND-IN BREEDING. 


There are some curious truths portrayed in 
the following interesting article, from the Ohio 
Farmer, and while they are novel in character, 
they are equally fearless, and certainly worthy of 
close observation :— 

1. The question of breeding in-and-in is one 
of very great It is known how 
much diversity of opinion exists in regard to it; 
with, I think, a general drift of public sentiment 
against it. What I have to say is the result of 
experience and very careful consideration of all 
the facts and principles involved ; so far as I was 
possessed of them, Let it go as part of the 
means, by which others may make up a more re- 
liable judgment. 

2. There are two kinds of in-and-in breed- 
ing, which are, in my opinion, to be carefully 
distinguished from each other. That which is 
up and down; and that which Is collateral. And 
then that which is collateral, is liable to produce 
very different results, according as the relation- 
ship is complete, or only partial. And again, 
that which is up-and-down, is liable to produce 
very different results, whether it is direct and 
immediate, or whether a generation or two in- 
tervenes. I will add, that far more depends 
upon the particular race of animals under ques- 
tion, where this matter of in-and-in breeding is 
to be decided, than is generally supposed. 

8. A full brother and sister are just twice as 
much akin to cach other, as either of them is to 
either of its parents, They have the very same 
blood; whereas, each of them has only one- 
half of the blood of cach parent. The breed- 
ing of a full brother and sister together, Is 
therefore, twice as close in-breeding, as to 
breed either of them to either of their parents. 
The half-brother and sister, have exactly as 
much common blood, as the parent and issue ; 
and cousins in the first degree, precisely as 
much as the grand-parent and its grand issue. 
The great grandsire, or dam of an animal, has 
only one-eighth part of common blood with it; 
which is the same common blood as exists be- 
tween cousins in the second degree. Many 
breeders would carefully avoid the former cross, 
while they would not think the common blood 
in the latter, worth considering. 


importance. 


4. It is at once curious and important to con- 
sider what an immense mixture of blood takes 
place in a few generations. An animal has one 
sire only; in the second degree two; in the 
third degree four; in the fourth degree eight; 
in the fifth degree sixteen, Here are but five 
descents—the smallest number any one is con- 
But in 
these five descents we have no less than 32 an- 
cestors, male and female, whose blood is min- 
gled in the veins of the single animal we are in- 
terested in. And if we will add afew more 
crosses, how rapid is the increase ; in the sixth 
degree alone, thirty-two ancestors of both 
sexes;* inthe seventh degree, sixty-four ances- 
tors of both sexes; in the eighth degree, one 
hundred and twenty-cight; in the ninth degree, 
two hundred and fifty-six; in the tenth degree, 
five hundred and twelve. That is, at this tenth 
degree, which you will see so pompously in- 
wisted on, in multitudes of pedigrees, our animal 
can count 1,054 ancestors; with the most remote 
of whom, he has the 2128th part of common 
blood! How is it possible for us to know any 
thing special of the personal peculiarities of the 
fiftieth part of these 1,054 ancestors? How can 
we guess which one of them it may be, after 
|'which our animal has ‘ faken?’’ Let us be 

modest and reasonable about things involved in 
so much uncertainty, the moment we pass beyond 
| great and general laws. 





5. We are to remember, however, that this 
| widening and ascending process must not only 
have an end, but in its last half must exactly re- 
verse its first half. Take a bull descended from 
' the bull Hubback, ora stallion descended from 
| the Godolphin Arabian; the two ends of these 
pedigrees will terminate in the points of two 
cones, of which the bases are united in the mid- 
| dle. You trace up to the widest number of an- 
cestors; then you narrow in, and concentrate at 
last upon the original parent—say Hubback, or 
the Godolphin. Examine this carefully, and 
observe what an immensity of in-and-in work 
there was, in wideniog from the original starting 
point; and then how much more, in narrowing 
back to our animal. Consider what a vast pro- 
portion of Durham cattle with pure pedigrees, 
trace back to Hubback—what an immenee mass 
of high bred horses, trace back to the Godol- 
phin. These are but illustrations; but they il- 
| lustrate facts and principles of the very highest 
importance ; and these cases are used only be- 
cause they are notorious and unquestionable. 

6. You may cut off the ears and tails of ten 
thousand rams, and yet after that, every one of 
them will beget lambs with full ears and long 
tails. But if aram chances to be bera without 


* This must refer to one sex only—elther s're or dam 
| —Ed. Odio Farmer 


ears and without a tail, he is nearly certain to 
beget some lambs with these same peculiarities, 
And these of his get, are still more certain to 
beget others with these peculiarities; and the 
certainty increases with every generation. At 
Or- 
casionally, a tail and ears may come forth; just 


It 
is in this manner that only congenital peculiari- 


length, you esfablish that variety of sheep. 
as occasionally, a black nose, in the Durham. 


ties are capable of being reproduced and _ per- 
petuated ; and it is perfectly obvious that the 
more thoroughly you adhere to such as have the 
peculiarity, the more certain you are to establish 
and perpetuate it. 

7. To a certain extent, therefore, all pure 
breeding is in-and-in breeding. If you step 
over a certain circle, within which all are of the 
same bluod, you get back at one step, nearly to 
the point where some one started, perhaps a 
thousand years ago, with the primeval indivi. 
dual, with the accidental natural peculiarity, 
which now marks such, or such arace. Inside 
of this circle, within which you must confine 
yourself, in all pure breeding, there are many 
other smaller circ'es, all of which become. more 
intensely affiliated to certain purities, or éertain 
peculiarities; the innermost one of which, is the 
very closest in-and-in breeding. It is the very 
same principle which runs all through. The only 
real question is, as to the wisest method of its 
application. Pure breeding, and in and-in breed- 
ing, are the same thing. 

8. The experience of the most successful 
breeders in all countries, has continually verified 
those results, which the fuir theoretical analysis 
of the facts of the case establishes; and incon- 
testably proves the clamor against in-and-in 
breeding to be in effect tantamount to a clamor 
against all thorough breeding. 

In the first place, let us rest satisfted that be- 
yond a doubt, our animal is half-blooded of his 
father, and the other half of his mother; and 
therefore, let us be perfectly certain who they 
are, and what they are; for hilf his blood is 
quite another thing, from the thousandth part of 
his blood. And in the next place, if thus pro- 
duced from a father and a mother, that suited us 
—and if he or she also suits us—let us rest as- 
sured that we run no serious risk of being un- 
suited by pressing these suitable things a little 
further, watching as we go. 
of 


The sire and dam 
Renick, were full brother and sister; the 
closest possible. If all is well, we have thus in- 
tensified all the qualities we had obtained. Don't 
try it much quite so near; but don't fear. They 
say your stock will become barren. In more 
than thirty years, I never raised a barren cow, 
that was not a Free-Martin; and I have a cow at 
present that brought me four fine calves at two 
births in less than one year, and raised them all. 


AGRICOLA. 


Om Cakr ror Mitcu Cows.—Oil cake produces 
a generous flow of milk. 
for three months before their first calving, and 
will produce a larger development of udder, than 
otherwise. A cheap way of reaching the result 
is thy following: Strew a handful of boiled flax- 


seed over the fodder of the cows every day. 


Breaking Cotts.—General principles should 
prevail here, as elsewhere. 
5) 


These are—1. Begin 
early. Begin by degrees. 
patient. 4. Be firm. 5. Feed well with generous, 
but not too stimulating food. 


3. Be gentle and 


6. Be very sure 
neither to overtask the strength, or crush the 
spirits ofa colt. 





A Presvumwprvovs Moxomastac.—It is very 
well known that, by the laws of England, the 
Lord Chancellor is held to be the guardian of the 
persons and property of all such individuals as 
are ssid to be no longer of sound mind and good 
disposing memory—in fine, to have lost their 
senses. Lord Chancellor Loughborough once 
ordered to be brought to him a man against 
whom his heirs wished to take out a statute of 
lunacy. He examined him very attentively, and 
put various questions to him, to all of which he 


one of the ablest men I ever met with.’’ 
wards the end of his examination, however, a 


into Lord Loughborough’s hands, on which was 
written “ Ezekiel.”’ 
a shrewd and able man as his lordship. He forth- 
with took his cue. 

« What fine poetry,’ said the Chancellor, «is 
in [saiah !"’ 

«Very fine,” 
when read in the original Hebrew.” 

« And how well Jeremiah wrote !”’ 


replied the man, “ especially 


« Surely,’ said the man. 
«“ What a genius, too, was Ezekiel!’ 


you a sesret—lam Ezekiel!” 


A «Nation or Suorkeerers.’’—tThis ex- 





| pression, applied by Napoleon to the British | 


people, was original, it appears, with Samuel 
| Adams, who employed it in an oration on the 
| subject of American independence, delivered in 
| Philadelphia, in August, 1776. 

however, that the terse expression was used by 
| Napoleon without knowing that it had been anti- 

cipated by the vehement old republican of the 
| American revolution. 


It may be fed to heifers | rips : 
ithe roofs of houses, stupping Up seams in the 


Buitiyixna tur Devi. Persons of nervous 


temperament are apt to offer, as it were, their 


diseased minds to the influences of imagination. 


These might profit by practising the courage 
over self, once evine: y by a nervous and imagi- 
native High Bailiff of Westminster. As this offi- 
cial was, on one occasion, in bed, with his arm 
extended to extinguish the lighted candle on the 
table by the bedside, he beheld Satan himself 
seated in the chair near the table, gazing at him 
with «all his eyes.’ The nervous dignitary was 
terribly startled, but he was a cougggeous man, 
and choosing to think himself constitutionally 
sound, with no disease about him over which 
imagination should have the mastery, he quietly 
turned on his elbow and looking steadfastly at 
the Father of “Tl 


tell vou what it is, if you have nothing to do but 


Sin, he quietly remarked, 
to sit there staring, I have something better to 
do than look I'm going to 
And therewith he put out the light, and 


lie and at you. 
sleep.” 
conscious of a victory over imagination, slept 
like a conqueror, and was never again troubled 


by shadowy visitations.— London Atheneum. 





Tue Hinpoo wio HAD BEEN MaRRiep Twice. 
—‘‘ It is read in the Bibliotheque Orientale, that 
a poor Hindoo, having been released from the 


sented himself at the gate of Brahma’s 
radise. 


pa- 


the god. 

«¢No! but I have been married.’ 

‘¢¢Come in then; it is all the same.’ 

‘At this moment arrived another man, just 
defunct, who begged of Brahma to be permitted 
to go in also, 

©¢ Softly, softly! 
purgatory ?’ 

«“é¢No! but what of that? 


Have you been throngh 


more than I ?’ 
6¢¢ Certainly ; but he has been married.’ 
‘6¢ Marrie1! 
been married fiice.’ 


who are you talking to? I have 


99 


Paradise is not the place for fools 











Cement ror Leaky Roors.—Five 
we applied a cement composed of white lead 


years ago 


paint, whiting, and dry white sand, to a small tin 
roof that leaked 
nearly as hard as stone, has never scaled off, and 
has kept the roof, since then, perfectly tight.— 


like a sieve; it soon became 


putty. 

This cement is excellent for filling up cracks 
in exposed parts of brick buildings, pointing up 
the base of chimneys where they project through 


roofs of buildings, closing cracks in cellar floors 
and walls, &c. White lead and sand, without 
the whiting, also makv an excellent cement for 
seams and cracks. 


Slaters’ cement, for stopping 





; ground glass, and some brickdust. 


chimneys, is composed of linseed oil, whiting, 
It is a good 
cement for this purpose; also for closing the 
jvints of stone steps to houses.—Scientisic Ame- 


rican. 
To Make an EverGreen Grow Compact.— 


If you have an Evergreen, or Norway Spruce, 
Balsam Fir, American Spruce, or any of the 
pines, and desire to make it grow more compact, 
just pinch out the bud from every leading branch, 
all 
again next year, at this time, and your Evergreen 


around and over it. Repeat this process 
will continue thereafter to grow thickly.—Ohdo 
Farmer. 

Gress mw toe Backs or Carrre.—Put a red 
hot needle into the swelling far enough to kill 


the grubs, but not far enough to burn the flesh 


| beyond; or press the grubs out with the hand, 


and crush them; else they will grow into a fly, 





made the most pertinent and apposite answers. | 

: ’ : e | 
«© This man mad!’’ thought he; « verily, he is | 
To- | 


little scrap of paper, torn from a letter, was put | 


This was enough for such | 


« Do you like him ?”? suid the man; © I'll tell | 


It is probable, | 


and sting the cattle again in the summer. 

To Prevent a Cow rrom Frettixe 
Hex Carr.—Let the 
| the 


AFTER 
calf wear a strap around 
neck; when taken from the cow, put the 
The smell of the 
calf that remains on the strap wid in a great 
It she has been 
'accustom-ed to go to her calf at noon, let her be 


strap around the cow's horns. 


measure prevent her fretting. 


| milked for a few days at the same time. 
Tue Frexew Pot Ac Fev.—Soyer, the cele- 
| brated French covk, gives the fullowing recipe 
for the national soup ul France : 
Put a gallon of water in the pot, put four Ibs. 
of the buttock of beef, or shin, or five pounds of 
ithe thick part of the leg, three 
salt, one of pepper, four onions, four leeks, cut 


teaspoonfuls of 


in pieces, two carrots, and two goud-sized tur- 


|nips, three cloves, one burnt onion, or three 


spoonfuls of coloring; set it on the fire; when 
begimning to scum, skim it and set the pot on 


fone side of the fire. Add now and then a drop 
of cold water; it will make it clear. Boil four 
| hours. Bread sliced, put into the tureen, and 
pour the broth with some of the vegetables over; 
| serve the meat separate, and the remaining vege- 
tables round. 

| A Specivic ron Sugxer.—Sheep “ poisoned 
| by euting ivy,’’ may be cured by good feed and 
a free allowance of salt. Liberal salting is said 
ito be a specific for « wool eating” in sheep. 


‘*¢ Have you been through purgatory ?’ asked | 


Che Riddler. 





—— 





WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDA 


I am composed of 39 letters 
My 9, 35, 1, 36, 21, 28, 35. 22, was 
can seul ptor 
My 13, 29, 5, 35, 10, 14. was arn 
My 4, 28, 24, 30, 25, a 
My 19, 7, 12, 15, 27, 17, 34, 3 
tice of England 
| My 9, 25, 96,8. 6, 22 
burned at Oxford 
My 22, 31, 13, 16, 5,3 
Napoleon in 1-04 
| My 30, 24, 3, 39, 2 
My 11, 22, 7,6 
stitution 
My 28, 4, 8, 29, 35, 12 
century 
My 16, 2, 30 
century 
My 33,7, 8, 23, 24, 25 
Scates 
My whole is a Spanish | 
| Vermont 


| 
| 


was elebrat 





6 
, 


was Arc! 


England 


was ail 


1 
- 


wasalre 


was eof the 


33, 5, 37, 21, was 


5.“ weea P 


BIBLICAL EN! 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAT 


Tam composed of 35 letters 


| My 5, 14, 4,11, 9, wasa High Priest 


| My 19, 5, 25, 16,27, 2 
Jeremiah 
My 27, 3, 33, 4 
My 33, 14, 10, 1 
listines 
My 17, 19, 5, 18, was a Mounta 
My 12, 23, 7, 1, 
My 10, 5, 21. 22, waea 
My 25, i 
My &, 
My 18 


Was the 


f 
13, was a trove 
y of i’ 
10, 5, AS, waes gyp'ia 
16,25. 3 


29, 27, 16 


es 
a 


Plagues 
My 15 
My 22, 31, 27, 22, 20, was 
My 11,4, 17 
My 35, 23, 16, 19 
My 7, 5, 15, 20, 13, was an |. 
My 21, 14, 19, 4,3, 2 P na 
nent 
My 16, 2, 25, 27 
the Bible 
My 24, 5. 30, 17, 4, was used in? 
My 20, 14, 35, 32, was an Egypt 
dize i 


10, waea I’ 


AS was an a 


an 


My whole was a miracle recorded 
Sheffield, Pa 


Secr 


5, 18, 14, 27,2 was a Prop 


BIOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


T EVENING POST. 


1 distingnished 


< German dramatist. 
ed French general. 
was Lord Chief Ju 


bishop of Canter} 
for heresy 


juke shot by order 


h musician 


founders of our Cea 


poet of the eigh 


tist of the sixzte 


esident of the Uni 


HARP. 


GMA. 
EY ENING Post. 


f the Jews. 
etary of the Prop 


ear Jerusalem. 
et idol of the P 


Pulestine 


nor of Judea. 


ne 
nh woman 
v of Syria 


me of the Egyy 


ee 


i hiyvpt 


n 


the tribes of lerael. 
the Egean Sea 


ent musical inst 


nimal mentioned im 
’ 


Mosaical Offerings. 


ticle of merchan-t 


i 
n the Bible. 


CHASB. 





MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA, 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BYENING Pos, 


Tam eomposed of 2 letters 
My 2, 5, is @ preposition 
My 6, 12, 22, is what men wear 
My 3, 12, 22, 4, te a girl's niekname 
My 10, 15, 16, 21, 13, in ae ountry of ! 
My 4, 4, 13 is @ weapon 
My 4,17, 7, 9, laa division of Souda 
My 12, 13, 10, 19, 13, is an archipelag 
My 16, 21, 20 is essential to life 
My 1, 20, 17, isa good motto 


or pe 


n 


My 20, 2, 11, ia a trounlesome animal 


| My 21,90, 7, is akin to anger 


My 20, 4, 14 is a river in the United States 
My 18, 21, 13, is a peculiar property of fish. 
My whole js a little wholesome advice. 





cares of this world and from a scurvy wife, pre- | 


CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY 


RVENUNO* 


A noun's my first, an active verb, 
A thing of which you oft have beard; 


My first, without my second, 


Of not the least utility 


My third's oft seen from the 


would | 


* 


eounste saad, 


But sewer upon the rolling land; 
My whole'’s an art which you will flad 


Is highly useful to mankind 
Pequea, Pennsylvania. 





Did you not admit | 
| 
a moment ago, one who had not been there any 


ALPHA, 





CHARADE, 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


My first is a Latin word sign 





«<Oh, pshaw!’ replies Brahma, ¢ get away! | 


Useful Receipts. — 
It was put on about the consistency of thin | 


leaks around 


ifying te, 


Which every man to his purse tries to do. 


My second is a person of the 


verb to be, 


Which you can guess as easy as see. 


My whole is the name of a n 
Whe flourished ere wo:ldly 


White Hall, Obio 


oted man, 
strife began. 


JOHN W. CRAMER, 





CHARADE 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY 


My third much used tu writing. 


My whole is an Atlantic 


Jefferson Co., Ind W. WA 


EVENING POST, 
My first is a kind of fowl 
My second is an interjection 

cape 
TTINGTON, Jr. 





ANAGRAMS 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY 
4 —Hat, 
5 —Fun 


6—Ifm 


1.—Grupes hop pary 
2 —Rogue glamma 
3.—Nest ton air con 


\ tr 


fk 


GEORGE W. DUFFIELD, © roa) 
= fe | 


EVENING Post. 
I gin Nite G, 
Leince. 

y lipe 





TRIGONOMETRICAL PROBLEM. 
WRITTEN POR THE SATURDAY BVENING POS®, 


The perimeter of a scaline triangle containing $i 
acres is 840 perches; and the angle included be tween @ 
two shorter sides is 67 degrees 22 minutes 48 


Required—the sides of the triangle? 
Venango Co, Pa. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY 


ARTEMAS MARTIN, 


ive 
Be 
«x 
<—e 
& 


; 
. 


e 
S: 


x 


. 


EVENING POST, 


ly" Why does one of the lakes of Minnesota net 


long to our Government. Ans —Bec 


{i’s.’’ (Devil's Lake."’) 


7" What ridge of Kentucky is more elevated ip 


estimation of our people, than the 
ginia. Ans —Breckenridge 
Ur Why are the Irisiisucha “ sp 
Because they are natives of Jre land 
Charleston, Ill 


ause it’s the “J 
5 ; ? 
Blue Ridge of - 
bed 
” 
unky’’ race. a 


T. E. WOOD.4 


[7 When should a farmer be able to 


work’ 


Ans.—W hen be's four handed ( 





ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ENIGMA —Morse, the taventos | 


of the Magnetic Telegraph PORT 
The Lady of the Lake and the Lay o 
MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA—V 


rows and should not be shot af random 
CHARADE —Ploughshare. 
ASTRONOMICAL 


Robin Hood 
POSITION —-Female 
BLEM—2357S0 miles 


ICAL ENIGMA 
{ the Last Mi 
Vords are like az 
CHARADE.— 
TRANS- 
PRO 


4g 





Manners or THE Turks.—I 
pre-eminently well bred ; and th 


think the Turk c 
is attribute 


to belong naturally to them, however ele 
the position may be which they have at 


however mean and sordid that 


have emerged. 


from which 


Among the pf 


there is a disposition to be obliging and frie 
We Americans can copy the despised Turk 


advantage in these respects.—C 
TurkisA and Greck Waters. 


Berxe’s Tact.—It was a 
which Johnson, when debilita 
paid to Burke—the only man 
for that conversational tyrant 
calls forth all my powers. 
now it would kill me.’ 


arlisle’s Diary 


fine compl 
ted by 

who wasa 
: “That 


¥ 4 


Were Ito see 
> «Can he wind 


subject, like a serpen/, a8 Burke does ??0q 
the shrewd question put to Boswell by G 


smith. 





o>” An old gentleman was 
brink of a river, fishirg most 
denly a vicious little dog stol 
and gave him a spiteful 
pantaloons. ‘By heavens!’ e 


fisherman, “ I’ve 





snap th 


sitting up 
patiently. § 
e up behind] 


xclaimed ¢ 


got a bite at last.” 


